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ONDROUS voices greet the ear, Ecadter Garof. 


Wondrous voices do we hear, 
Songs float gently o’er the way, 
This is what the angels say, 
: ; Christ has riven wide the door: 
“Christ the Lord is risen.” 
Christ dwells in the tomb no more; 
Christ o’er all the earth shall reign, 
Sing triumphantly this strain 
“Christ the Lord is risen.’ 
The whole world shall now rejoice, 
Children chant in tuneful voice, 
And where darkness reigned supreme, 
Now the glorious light doth gleam ; 
‘Christ the Lord is risen.” 
Gloom and sorrow vanish now 
At his throne we humbly bow, 
His life was the ransom paid 
To redeem our sins 'twas made, 


‘Christ the Lord is risen.’ 


Easter lilies pure and white 
Deck our altars, morn and night. 
Easter joys, Easter gladness, 
Shall succeed sin and sadness ; 


“Christ the Lord 1s risen.’ 


























Hien Chu. 
OUR EASTER LILY. 


BY ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 


T had been, so far, a miserable sea- 
son, a failure all the way through. 
To begin, our only brother Alec, 
who had been abroad for his 
health, had not been home for 
Thanksgiving—the first time this had 
happened since we had been a lonely 
family of three. To make it more aggra- 
vating, the ship had arrived two days 
later, being overdue from stress of 
weather; however, we were grateful 
enough to have Alec home again and 
looking very much the better for his trip; 
so that after all we had a Thanksgiving. 
But the weather remained trying, neither 
hot nor cold, but muggy and uncomfort- 
able, culminating in a green Christmas ; 
and every one knows that portends sick- 
ness, and all sorts of ill luck. Even New 
Year’s day, though fair and bright out- 
side, opened darkly, grimly in our family 
circle. This I could not at first under- 
stand at all, and could only surmise that 
Clara had quarreled with Jack, or Jack 
with Clara. In either case the effect was 
the same, because Clara was miserable, 
and when Clara was miserable I was 
miserable; when I was miserable Alec 
was miserable, and when Alec was miser- 
able our one servant and general factotum, 
Sally Brydges was miserable; and I need 
scarcely add, when Sally was miserable 
the world in general seemed to have 
turned upside down. 

This was the state of things to begin 
the New Year, and before the first week 
was over Alec was attacked by ‘‘grippe;’’ 
and he was no sooner recovered than 
Sally was attacked with the same, now so 
well-known, symptoms. She became so 
seriously ill that she was obliged to leave 
us for the season, in order to go home and 
be taken care of, against the will and 
wish of all of us; but Sally was obstinate, 
and declared she was not going to in- 
crease our troubles by giving us a ‘‘ cross, 
cantankerous old woman to take care 
of.”” The adjectives are her own, Sally 
was neither ‘‘cross”’ nor ‘‘ cantankerous,”’ 
and not so very old; but she was ‘‘set in 


her ways,’’ and when she determined on 
any line of conduct, the easiest and 
simplest treatment was to let her have 
her own way. . 

Of course we declared we wouldn't 
have anybody in Sally’s place, and that 
was fortunate, since we couldn’t get any 
one. Every servant in the country was 
either sick with the ‘‘grippe,”’ or else in 
a much better situation than we could 
offer her; and it was a knowledge of 
these facts that made me more than 
usually grateful to Heaven that I was not 
above taking a hand at general house- 
work when it was necessary, and particu. 
larly glad that I knew how to make my- 
self generally useful. Clara declared she 
was glad of ‘‘something to occupy her,” 
and added that as she had taken a full 
course of lessons in the art of cooking, it 
would be a good opportunity to put her 
knowledge into practice. I confess | 
shuddered slightly, and I hope imper- 
ceptibly, when I heard this remark, for 
Clara had occasionally practiced a little 
on her culinary knowledge; and if there 
had been no improvement as to meals 
generally, it is certain that the weekly ex- 
penses had been considerably increased, 
and the butcher and grocer smiled on her 
efforts. But it was no time to be looking 
for new causes of anxiety, I had already 
enough on my hands and to spare; so! 
turned my thoughts to whatever bright- 
ness was to be seen under the circum- 
stances. 

‘‘I'm glad, now, that we are so far 
away from everybody,” I began; ‘‘that 
will save us from callers any way; and 
I must confess that I am awfully unsocial 
when I have the house work to do.”’ 


A quick, faint sigh from Clara, which 
caused me to remember that Jack Ham- 
merton hadn’t been seen in our house 


since New Year’s Eve. In the worry and 
anxiety ef Alec’s illness and Sally leaving 
us, I had almost forgotten about Jack; 
but the sound of that sigh brought him 
sharply to my memcry, and I looked 
keenly at Clara. Yes, they had certainly 
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had a quarrel, and this time I feared it 
had been a serious one, for it was nearly 
the end of January, and the quarrel must 
have taken place during Jack’s last visit. 
Four weeks ago! Four days had hith- 
eto been the longest period of estrange- 
ment; and, as a rule, four hours usually 
srved for their bitterest anger to evap- 
orate in sighs and kisses. What could 
bethe trouble? I asked that question of 
myself now almost in alarm, for in look- 
ing so Closely at Clara I observed that she 
was certainly paler than she ought to be, 
and there were dark lines under her 
lovely eyes that spoke of tears and sleep- 
less nights. 

A pang of reproach smote me that I 
had not observed this sooner; and I was 
just going to take the risk of saying some- 
thing about it when Clara observed, 
apropos of nothing. 

“I’m sorry we didn’t pot any flowers, 
Delia, geraniums and roses would have 
bloomed all through the winter in this 
varm sitting-room.”’ 

“Yes, dear, but you can never count 
onthe weather, and the temperature of 
this room has been known to vary thirty 


or forty degrees in the course of a week. 
That’s the trouble in these old-fashioned, 


no-furnace houses. You remember how 
every plant froze last winter?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Clara, with another and 
more pronounced sigh; ‘‘still I can’t help 
being sorry—a few blooming plants seem 
to take the chill off the winter—even two 
orthree hyacinths, if I had remembered 
in time.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ I answered, with anima- 
tion, for on that subject I was an en- 
thusiast; ‘‘if everything hadn’t been so 
contrary I would have had some bulbs 
et, they always repay one’s trouble, 
ad they are quite sure to bloom. Now, 
there is the Chinese Sacred Lily—”’ 

“The what ?”’ exclaimed Clara, sharply. 

“Why the Chinese Sacred Lily,” I 
went on; *‘I meant to have set a half 
dozen bulbs this fall, at separate times. 
You see it only takes six weeks from the 
time it is set till it comes into bloom. I 
meant to have half mine so they would 
have been all ready for New Year’s day. 
That is the great Chinese festival, and they 
think if the lilies are in fine bloom on 
that day they will have good luck all the 
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rest of the year. But you see I forgot 
about it till too late.”’ 

‘¢ Thank goodness! I’m awfully glad!”’ 
exclaimed Clara, at which, for some mo- 
ments, I could only stare in amazement. 
Presently I recovered breath enough to 
say, * Whatever is the matter with you, 
dear? It isa lovely flower, and I’m going 
to have one yet, notwithstanding every- 
thing has gone against me so far. It is 
late in the season, and generally you can’t 
get the bulbs at this time of year, but I 
saw some the very last day I was in town ; 
and if I hadn’t been hurrying to catch a 
boat as usual, I would have brought some 
home with me. But I shall have them 
yet, there is still good time to set them 
and have them in bloom for Easter.’’ 

‘¢ And if you do,’’.burst out Clara, im- 
petuously, ‘‘I will fling them out of the 
window! Oh, you know how I detest 
everything Chinese. I believe I have 
grown to just hate the sight of cups and 
saucers; and as for tea! Well, it’s only 
a slow poison anyway!’ And with a 
deep rosy flush that had quite chased 
away all her recent pallor, my beautiful 
sister rose angrily and flounced out of the 
room. 

‘‘Flounced’’ has always seemed to 
me an absurd and melodramatic word, 
but nothing else so well describes Clara’s 
manner on this occasion. I was never 
more amazed; Clara was naturally the 
sweetest-tempered and most lovable girl 
imaginable, and a pattern of gentle, lady- 
like behavior. I was soon alarmed as 
well as amazed; already we had experi- 
enced two cases of ‘‘grippe’’ in the 
family; was my sister going to be the 
third? It must be so, pallor, flushing of 
the face, irritability, feverishness! 

I had just reached that point when the 
door opened softly, and the most lovely, 
penitent, half-smiling, half-imploring face 
looked at me, and Clara's gentlest, sweet- 
est tones said, ‘‘ Delia, are you going to 
town to-morrow, dear?”’ 

‘‘T had been thinking of it,’’ I an- 
swered, wondering if this was a dream ; 
the transformation was so sudden and 
complete. 

‘‘Then if you do go, dearest, will 
you bring home a few of those bulbs, 
the Chinese Sacred Lily, you know, that 
you were speaking of?” 
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‘¢But I thought you said,’’ I began. 

‘¢Oh, yes, I know—lI was quite a mon- 
ster when I said that—but forgive me, 
dear, and bring the bulbs, won’t you?” 

The lovely face was withdrawn, the 
door closed softly, as rose-leaves falling, 
and I was left to my own reflections— 
feeling more than ever sure now that 
something very serious was the matter 
with Clara. 

Of course I bought the lily bulbs, and 
with them all the information the florist 
could give me—he called himself a ‘‘ flor- 
ist,’’ though he was only a street-vender, 
but I will do him the justice to say that 
all he promised for the bulbs was more 
than fulfilled. As I turned the corner of 
the next street, my whole attention being 
given to my bulbs, which were already 
well sprouted, I almost walked into the 
arms of my sister’s sweetheart. 

‘Why, Jack!” 

‘Delia, how glad I am to see you.”’ 

‘¢So am I, Jack; but what is the mat- 
ter? You haven’t been to the house since 
New Year’s Eve. ”’ 

Jack colored slightly and looked un- 
comfortable. 

‘« Qh, nothing much,”’ he said, vaguely. 
‘¢T'll come when I’m sent for. What have 
you gotthere? Let me carry it for you.” 

‘tA few Chinese lily bulbs,’’ I answered, 
carelessly ; not caring to press my ques- 
tion. ‘*I bought them for Clara; she 
wants to have something in the way of a 
lily for Easter.’ 

‘‘For Clara!’’ exclaimed Jack, and I 
thought his face grew luminous, almost as 
if a ray of light had flashed across it. 
‘« But she detests everything Chinese.”’ 

‘‘That’s the queer part of it, but the 
bulbs are for her. She asked me to buy 
them, and now I’m in search of a Japa- 
nese store,‘or a Chinese shop, or whatever 
the right place is to get some kind of 
deep, wide vase or bowl to plant these 
things in.”’ 

‘‘I know, come with me,’’ said Jack ; 
and when we had traversed half a dozen 
streets, we at length found the right place. 
But I have ncticed that is apt to be the 
way with men—though they know just 
where to go for everything, they have 
generally the most roundabout way of 
getting there; but Jack is a dear, good 
fellow, for all that, and with my assist- 
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ance he bought the most fascinatingly 
hideous deep, wide bowl, that the shop 
contained. It was of a fine marine blue 
in color, of some ware with a very Japa. 
nese name; and it was covered all over, 
inside and outside, with beetles and by 
and dragon-flies in gold and silver. Clara 
exclaimed at sight of it, declaring it was 
‘*too, too beautiful,’’? and then with less 
enthusiasm expressed a fear that it had 
been very expensive. 

** Not at all,’’ I answered, carelessly ; 
‘*I consider I got a great bargain of it, 
and I don’t feel a penny the poorer for 
having bought it.”’ 

Of course I didn’t dare to say it wasa 
present from Jack, for I had been strictly 
charged to keep that part of the transac- 
tion a dead secret; and though I was by 
this time almost in a fever of anxiety to 
know the meaning of the quarrel between 
these young people, I knew better than to 
ask any questions or offer any advice on 
the subject. 

Old maid tho’ I am, and always expect 
to be, I know enough about love affairs 
never to interfere in the quarrels of lov- 
ers. So Clara and I amicably prepared the 
bowl, by covering the bottom with several 
layers of pretty colored pebbles, dotted 
here and there with a dainty bright shell. 
Then we squeezed all the bulbs in among 
them, as close together as we could press 
them, and filled the bowl up to the edge 
with clear water, and Clara set it ona 
little table at the south window, where 
the sun could shine on it the greater part 
of the day. 

Before the close of February every bulb 
had sent up dozens of bright green lance- 
shaped leaves; and the sight of the pretty 
graceful plant and Clara’s interest in it, 
did me good tosee. It really seemed as 
if it had brought good luck with it, for 
no mischance of any kind had happened 
since it came to the house, but still no 
word from Jack, and though I tried to 
disbelieve the evidence of my eyes it was 
no use, for Clara was growing paler and 
thinner every day. ‘How can they be 
so silly?’’ I thought. ‘‘ Here are a 
couple of young people pining and dying 
for each other, and neither will have the 
common sense to say so! What am I to 
do about it? Clara is positively suffer- 
ing! Her health is giving way! And I, 
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who love her better than myself, don’t 
know what to do about it. Alec, surely 
you can suggest something.” 

‘About what ?”’ exclaimed Alec, some- 
what startled at the sudden manner in 
which my thoughts burst into words. 

“Surely you have noticed that Clara 
is looking quite ill.”’ 

‘Yes, I have. What is it all about? 
Why doesn’t Jack come any more? It is 
ever so long that I haven’t seen him. 
But I’m going to town to-day, perhaps 
I'll call on him.” . 

‘Dear Alec, I wish you would—of 
course you can’t ask him right out. 
Lovers are so silly!’ 

‘¢On, indeed, I bet he’ll be surprised 
thow right out’ I’ll ask him. Only he 
won't, nota bit; for that’s a man’s way. 
He’ll tell me the whole story in less than 
five minutes, while I suppose you aud 
Clara haven’t said one word to each other 
about it yet.’’ 

‘‘ Well, no, we have not,’’ I was obliged 
to admit. 

‘«Just like women, I never saw any- 
thing like it, izesse, beat-about-the-bush, 
feminine subtilty, and all the rest of it. 
Oh, you make me tired!’’ 

‘‘Alec, don’t be slangy.”’ 

‘‘Well, I won’t, but it saves a lot of 
words sometimes, when a fellow is in a 
hurry, as I am now, for I really have no 
time to loce—if Iam going to town to-day.”’ 

‘At any other time I would have dis- 
suaded my brother from going out, for he 
wasn’t fully recovered from the effects of 
his late illness; but I was getting anxious 
about Clara. It was a day early in March, 
and might have been a month later by 
the brightness of the sun, the softness of 
the air, and the hazy, purplish tints in 
the distant atmosphere. But there was 
an omnious stillness about everything ; 
nota ripple on the bay, which shone with 
a glassy steel-blue glitter; not the move- 
ment of the smallest twig on the bare 
branches of the trees outside, on which 
the buds were already swelling, almost 
ready to burst; the whole aspect of 
nature suggested what the New England 
farmers call ‘‘ a weather-breeder.’’ 

As Alec picked up his hat, and hastily 
threw on a light overcoat, I was suddenly 
moved to insist that he should take a 
heavier one. 
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‘¢Why, you pessimistic little croaker !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You can’t see anything 
dubious about such a lovely spring day as 
this is—’’ but to please me, he exchanged 
the light overcoat for the one I was hold- 
ing toward him; and then he laughed 
gaily, when I declared ‘‘I didn’t like the 
looks of the weather, and had grave 
doubts about the real nature that was 
concealed behind its smiling counte- 
nance.” 

I laughed, too, for it was a lovely morn- 
ing, and it seemed unnecessary to express 
any such ‘‘ grave doubt”’ in regard to its 
continuance. I was very busy that morn- 
ing ; an undefined hope had sprung up in 
my heart that Alec might bring Jack 
Hammerton home to dinner with him, 
and I felt sure if those two silly young 
lovers could only be left together for five 
minutes their difference would soon be 
made right again. I ordered several little 
extras from the butcher and grocer, and as 
it was getting late in the season, I used all 
that was left of the last lot of mince to 
make several pies. It was the middle of 
the afternoon when I sat down in our 
cosy little parlor, with my wool and 
crochet-needle to finish a fluffy white 
Tam-o’-Shanter, I had been making for 
Clara. 

‘¢I shouldn’t wonder if we might 
have some cold enough weather for me to 
wear it yet, even this season,’’ said my 
sister, coming into the room, with a small 
pitcher of water for her Chinese Lily. 
From the first Clara had taken entire 
charge of the bulbs,-and I was well con- 
tent—merely to watch their growing 
beauty. 

‘It is getting very cold,’’ she con- 
tinued, pouring in water till it almost 
overflowed the bowl. ‘‘The thermometer 
has fallen thirty degrees since noon.” 

‘*TIs it possible !’’ I exclaimed, with a 
start, and rising I approached the win- 
dow and took a long and comprehensive 
glance at the appearance of things out- 
side. It was no longer the bright spring 
landscape I had gazed on that morning ; 
a keen, cutting wind was blowing through 
the bare tree boughs so sharply that small 
twigs were bent and twisted and often 
broken off; the distant water had a heavy, 
dark, leaden hue, and wherever the 
wind caught it was blown into a thousand 
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small white-capped waves; a heavy bank 
of clouds shut out the West, and was 
spreading darkly over the whole sky, and 
the cold was increasing so rapidly that I 
could feel the temperature falling while I 
stood at the window. 

«Tt makes me feel nervous,” said Clara, 
with a little shiver. ‘If we were living 
in the far West I would think we were 
going to have a blizzard.” 

‘*Nonsense!’"’ I exclaimed, with an 
unreasoning impatience, ‘‘ we never have 
blizzards in this part of the world.”’ 

‘* Well, it is cold enough for that or 
anything else!” she exclaimed, with 
another shiver. ‘‘I hope Lien Chu 
won't get frozen to-night. Look, Delia, 
the flower-spikes are in sight now, and if 
this cold snap doesn’t give the bulbs a 
set-back to-night they will be covered 
with beautiful starry flowers for Easter 
morning.”’ 

I crossed to the other side of the room 
and stood for a moment beside Clara 
looking at the Chinese lilies. Suddenly 
I was aware that this side of the room 
seemed even colder than I had felt at the 
other window—or was it because the 
temperature was falling so rapidly? Clara 
shivered again until her teeth chattered. 

‘*Do come away from this window, 
dear!’ I said, alarmed; ‘‘you are taking 
cold, Clara, and you haven’t been look- 
ing strong fora longtime. Suppcse you 
should have a chill and really get the 
‘grippe.” Whatshould Ido? Here we 
are all alone in the house, no one within 
miles of us, and a storm coming up. 
Thank Heaven we have a telephone; 
hadn’t I better ring up Dr. Bolton and 
have him out here to see you anyway? 
It would be a wise precaution.” 

But Clara begged so earnestly that I 
would not do so, that, rather than anger 
her, I assented, only stipulating that 
she would go to bed immediately, and 
drink hot lemonade if she had another 
shiver. To thisshe consented, and added 
that she would be glad to go to bed any- 
way, for the cold had quite chilled her. 
‘But first help me to move Lien Chu 
away from the window, if the bulbs get 
frost-bitten I shall feel worse than if it 
were myself.” 

So we lifted the little stand carefully, and 
having chosen for it the warmest place in 





the room, felt easy as to the fate of the 
Chinese lily. The wind now began how}. 
ing furiously, sounding like a lot of angry 
demons chasing each other round the 
house, and occasionally it would blow 
down the chimney, sending soot and dust 
into the glowing coals, and giving a shrill 
scream that had an uncanny resemblance 
toa human voice. Ali the air was now 
dark with flying snow, and the frozen 
particles of it hit the window- panes with 
a sharp sound as if fine gravel were bei 
hurled against it, I glanced at the ther. 
mometer, the mercury had fallen almost 
to zero. 

‘*Such a storm !”’ said Clara, huskily ; 
‘¢ why I never knew anything like it.” 

‘‘There! I knew you were taking cold, 
you can scarcely speak. Come!” . 

I got her to bed as quickly as possible, 
and fortunately her room was the warmest 
in the house, for a small cylinder stove 
heated it, and it could be made like 
an oven at a few minutes’ notice. 

Things might always be worse, I 
thought gratelully, as I remembered that 
the man who attended to the outdoor 
‘*chores,”” as he called them, such as 
bringing in coal, removing ashes, sifting 
cinders, etc., had been around only that 
morning, and had filled every scuttle we 
owned with fresh coal. 

‘¢For which Heaven be thanked!” I 
murmured, as I helped Clara to get ready 
for bed; ‘‘for Alec won’t attempt to come 
home in this storm—at least I hope not, 
and how fortunate that I persuaded him 
to take his heavy overcoat.’’ 

By this time it was quite dark, although 
scarcely six o’clock, and I had drawn 
close every shade and curtain, and lighted 
the lamps. It was growing colder every 
minute; but in Clara’s room it was both 
bright and warm, and carefully closing 
her door I left her a few minutes tosee 
that the house was securely fastened, and 
also to prepare something for us to eat. 
I could not repress a slight sigh of disap- 
pointment at sight of the nice dinner! 
had planned for Alec and Jack; but com- 
forting myself with the reflection that it 
would all keep, and would do just as well 
for to-morrow, I put away the chickens 
and pies in the safe and prepared a bowl 
of hot gruel for myself and Clara. 
Neither of us could eat, but, as I told 
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her, it is always possible to worry down a 
hot, palatable drink. Having left every- 
thing as secure as I could make it, I 
placed a lamp on the centre-table of the 
sitting room in case Alec might come 
home, and stayed an instant to admire 
the warm, ruddy light cast by its shade 
over the green leaves of Lien Chu. I 
had built the fire up with fresh coal, and 
ithough the room was already cold to 
within two or three feet of the fire, I 
hoped the Sacred Lily might weather the 
storm. 

“Tam glad you brought the hot lem- 
onade,’’ said Clara, as I entered, bearing 
a goblet in one hand and the sauce:pan 
containing her drink in the other. 

“I hope you don’t feel ill, dear?” I 
sid, as 1 set down the sauce pan on the 
top of the stove. 

“T think I have'taken cold, that’s all, 
Dell. Don’t be scared, dear; I'll take 
the lemonade as hot as I can drink it, and 
if you would put a few drops of elixir of 
opium in it { think it would be well. 
You know it is splendid for breaking up 
acold.”” 

I did as she suggested, but my heart 
quaked at the possibility of a serious ill- 
ness in this terrible storm, and no doc- 
tor! How I blamed myself that I had 
not used the telephone earlier in the 
evening; Dr. Bolton could have reached 
the house by this time, perhaps! But as 
[heard the wild blasts of wind outside, 
that swept the frozen snow against the 
windows with a harsh and crackling 
sound, it seemed doubtful enough whether 
any one could have reached us that night. 
All the same, I determined to send a mes- 
age; I would take no more risks—so 
that I might have a doctor in the morn- 
ing anyway. I stole from the room and 
hastened to the telephone, I rung and 
waited; no answer. I rung again, no 
mswer! I rung a third time, then re- 
peatedly, constantly, without ceasing, for 
veral minutes, and stillnoanswer. Oh! 
vhat despair then chilled me when I real- 
wed that something was wrong; the 
vires were out of order, and we were cut 
of from the outside world. When I re- 
tuned to Clara’s room my face was white, 
md I was trembling; but she did not ob- 
etve these signs of alarm. She said the 
plum was making her drowsy, and I 
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turned down the lamp, closed the stove- 
door that the fire might burn up brightly 
before filling it up with fresh coal, and 
then I lay down on the lounge, 

How it came to pass J shall never un- 
derstand, and at first it seemed to me the 
most dreadful thing that had ever hap- 
pened, an act of criminal carele:sness on 
my part; but in looking back on it I see 
in it the unerring finger of that Provi- 
dence that brings good out of every seem- 
ing evil. Of course I was very tired; I 
had been chilled through when I went to 
the telephone, and when I lay down on 
the lounge everything about me seemed 
wonderfully warm and comfortable. In 
short, I fell fast asleep, and did not awake 
for hours; when I did it was to find that 
the fire had burned out and the room was 
as cold as Greenland! My very heart 
seemed to turn over when I realized what 
had happened, for I knew so well the 
danger to Clara of this sudden change of 
temperature, ‘‘ Never let the thermometer 
drop below sixty degrees,’’ had been the 
oft repeated charge of Dr. Bolton when 
he was attending Alec, and now! Oh, I 
fairly stumbled to my feet, and could 
hardly find my way over to Clara’s bed. 
The wind was howling in fury outside; 
the snow and sleet were beating against 
the panes of glass, and tiny little heaps 
of snow had drifted in through the cracks, 
and lay white and spotless on the win- 
dow:sill. Ibent over Clara—thank God! 
she was sleeping like an infant, and the 
opium had given its own warmth and 
strength to her breathing. I was sure the 
cold was already broken up, but that no 
evil consequences might follow my care- 
lessness I must have a fire at once; in the 
meantime I placed an extra heavy rug 
over her, and stole from the room to get 
wood to start the fire. Of course I had 
forgotten it; having intended to keep all 
the fires burning I had forgotten the 
chance that I might need kindling wood. 
To reach the wood-shed I must open the 
door and face that fearful storm; I had 
never seen a snow storm like this, and it 
was not till I had unbolted the door, and 
tried carefully and noiselessly to open it, 
that I realized the task before me. This 
was a blizzard, the genuine thing, the 
first, the only one I had ever seen! It’s 
first reception of me was to whirl the door 
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out of my hand, and by the force of that 
movement drag me out like a leaf before 
the gale, and then fling me headlong into 
a drift of snow much taller than myself, 
which now lay between the kitchen door 
and the wood-shed. AsI plunged madly 
down into the snow, my arms flung out 
with the instinct of self preservation, my 
hands came in contact with something— 
something cold and clammy, as it seemed 
against one hand, and in the other as if 
deliberately twisted about my wrist a 
long, knotted rope, was it? or a snake? 
or what? I didn’t shriek. I think I had 
not breath enough left, and perhaps I re- 
membered Clara, and tried not to frighten 
her; anyway, with a strength born of 
terror, of desperation, and I will always 
hope, of love for my sister, I struggled 
back out of the drift, unconsciously drag- 
ging with me the mysterious object I had 
fallen upon. 

It was alive; it also struggled, and pres- 
ently we stood together within the open 
door-way, staring at each other. 

I don’t know what he thought of me, 
but it was with a distinct feeling of relief 
that I recognized a native of the great 
Chinese empire, who stood gravely bow- 
ing before me, his pig-tail, now released 
from my grasp, hanging decorously down 
his back, and his small almond-shaped 
eyes, apparently more bias than usual in 
their setting, as they twinkled knowingly 
at me, while he asked. 

‘«Missee Deelee, Melican lady—Meli- 
can man’s sissee ?’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ Isaid; ‘‘come in. Aren’t you 
frozen ?”’ 

The native of the Flowery Kingdom 
entered, and between us we managed 
to close the door; he then, to my re- 
peated question, admitted that he had 
found the climate very different to that of 
the land of his birth; then he smiled and 
produced from the recesses of his pjamas 
a folded slip of paper, which in all the 
storm and battles of the elements he had 
kept safely. It was a note from Alec, 
and by the light of the lamp—such as it 
was—lI managed to decipher it. 


‘*DearR Sis:—‘It never rains but it 
pours,’ aid I have mana;zed to add toour 
general embarrassments by a sprained 
ankle. Luckily I was near to Jack Ham- 
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merton’s rooms, and with the assistanos 
of a policeman I managed to hobble ip 
there. Of course I can’t get home to 
night, but what with hot water, opodeldo 
and vigorous rubbing by Jack, I hope to 
be all right to-morrow or next day, 
Meantime the weather looks queer, and 
there are signs that your apprehensions of 
a storm may be realized. 1 am uneasy g 
the thought of you and Clara being alone 
in the house, and without any assistance 
in case of astorm coming on, so I send 
you Jack’s Chinese servant. I have had 
such a time borrowing the fellow from 
Jack—he hasn’t yet told me why, but he 
will—and if it had been any one else but 
Jack I would have thought he was actually 
unwilling to lend his services. He says 
he will never be forgiven in this world, or 
the next, for letting ‘a pig-tail’ into our 
house, but no matter! Here he comes, 
bearing his credentials with him; Jack 
says he is the best servant he ever knew, a 
first-rate cook, an excellent laundry man, 
an ‘edition de luxe’ of ‘The Handy Man 
about a House.’ Briefly, he possesses all 
the virtues and none of the vices of the 
whole fraternity of Chinese Johns, and I 
don’t doubt but you will find him a treas- 
ure—anyway till I can take his place. 
You may call him Lien Chu, tho’ that is 
not his name, but Jack has bestowed it 
on him out of compliment to Clara's 
Sacred Lily. Bless you, dear Sis, take 
care of yourself, for your loving 
“* ALEC.” 


Earlier in the day I would have been 
distracted at this news about Alec's 
sprained ankle, but now! Well, as the 
novelists say, ‘‘the plot thickens,” and 
misfortunes were following each other %0 
rapidly there was no time to think about 
them. 

We were now in the kitchen, and asthe 
range fire had kept in, Lien Chu was get- 
ting thawed out. To facilitate that pro 
cess I had given hima small nip of brandy 
from a flask belonging to my brother, 
which I had been using while I made my 
mince pies; to that I had added some cold 
meat and a generous square of one of those 
same pies, and I saw that my new assist- 
ant would soon be a tower of strength. 
By this time I had learned his story ; when 
he had left his master’s house the bliz 
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had not yet arrived. It had caught him 
on the way, but he had struggled against 
it with all the dogged determination and 
strength of endurance that belong to his 

ple. When at last he had reached our 
house, and been comforted with the 
friendly light streaming out from the par- 
lor lamp, it had been only to meet fresh 
disappointment, borne by new patience 
and endurance. He had rung the bell 
till the handle remained in his hand ; 
then he had shouted and thrown snow at 
the windows, but the blizzard had been 
doing that for hours, and its strength was 
as the strength of ten thousand; while I 
slept tranquilly through it all. Finally, 
the poor fellow had dug a hole in the drift 
of snow next the kitchen door, and there, 
protected from the violence of the wind 
and storm, had settled down to wait for 
morning, like an Esquimaux in his hut. 
Then, like myself, overcome by such un- 
expected comfort and rest, and worn out 
by his long struggle against the storm, he 
had fallen asleep. My arrival had been 
none too soon, the drifting snow had al- 
rady covered him up, and long before 


morning he would have been smothered, 


ifnot frozen. All this I gathered from 
the occasional remarks of Lien Chu, 
thile he ate his supper; remarks that 
were mostly in answer to direct questions 
ad not intended to glorify himself; 
and, for the moment, I had almost for- 
gotten Clara in admiring the man’s pluck 
ad devotion to his master’s commands. 
But speedily all my thoughts were again 
with my sick sister. Lien Chu waded 
through the drifted snow and brought in 
the necessary kindling wood; and as 
Clara still slept I was able to get a new 
fre made, and have her room made com- 
fortable, so that she never knew, until I 
told her afterwards, how I had fallen 
asleep at my post. 

The storm continued to rage all that 
tight and all the next day, and I had 
good cause to be grateful to Alec for send- 
ing us the faithful Lien Chu. I had put 
him in Sally Brydge’s little room at the 
top of the house, and long before I was 
awake in the morning he had replenished 
ill the fires and had the breakfast cooked 
vhen I entered the kitchen. 

Clara was much better in the morning, 
her cold broken up and no fresh symp- 
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toms of ‘‘ grippe,’’ but I insisted that she 
should remain in bed ; in fact, I wasin a 
state of terror in regard to Lien Chu, 
knowing her extreme dislike of the Chi- 
nese. However, it was useless to expect 
to keep his presence a secret, and as the 
easiest way of breaking the news I gave 
her Alec’s letter to read. I saw her turn 
pale and red a half dozen times while she 
read it, till, having finished it, she crum- 
pled it up in her hand and burst into tears. 

‘¢ Oh, Clara, dearest !’’ I exclaimed, in 
despair; ‘‘if that’s how you feel about it 
he shall go this minute,—at least as soon 
as the blizzard is over. It would be cruel 
to send him out in this frightful storm 
just after he has nearly killed himself to 
get to us.”’ 

‘Delia! How can you think of such a 
thing? He shall never go,—at least as 
far as I am concerned! Don’t you see, 
dear, I think I ke Chinese servants now 
better than any other kind !”’ 

“Oh, good gracious ! ’’ I thought, witha 
new spasm of alarm, ‘‘ is Clara delirious? 
This must be the effect of that dreadful 
medicine! This must be a nightmare— 
an opium dream, to make her talk like 
that !’’ 

I suppose terror must give a comic ex- 
pression to my countenance, for Clara 
now began to laugh, almost hysterically, 
although the tears were still in her eyes. 

‘¢T suppose, Dell, I had better tell you 
all about it,’’ she said, presently. ‘I 
have been perfectly miserable now for six 
weeks, and I am really so ashamed about 
it I hardly know how to make my con- 
fession. Yousee, Lien Chu, (the idea of 
Jack calling him after my Sacred Lily! 
The dear feilow—just like him, too, and 
sweet of him to think of it.) Well, Lien 
Chu is the innocent cause of all the 
trouble. On New Year’s Eve Jack and I 
had a serious talk about the future; and 
as our engagement had been long already, 
I had consented to bring it to an end, 
and we had decided to be married on 
Easter Sunday. Jack happened to say 
something about flowers, and proposed 
sending me some bulbs of the Lien Chu, 
the new Sacred Chinese Lily; and from 
that we got talking about the Chinese,— 
a people [ used to detest, Dell, most un- 
justly. But since then I have been read- 
ing about them, and I find they are the 
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out of my hand, and by the force of that 
movement drag me out like a leaf before 
the gale, and then fling me headlong into 
a drift of snow much taller than myself, 
which now lay between the kitchen door 
and the wood-shed. AsI plunged madly 
down into the snow, my arms flung out 
with the instinct of self preservation, my 
hands came in contact with something— 
something cold and clammy, as it seemed 
against one hand, and in the other as if 
deliberately twisted about my wrist a 
long, knotted rope, was it? or a snake? 
or what? I didn’t shriek. I think I had 
not breath enough left, and perhaps I re- 
membered Clara, and tried not to frighten 
her; anyway, with a strength born of 
terror, of desperation, and I will always 
hope, of love for my sister, I struggled 
back out of the drift, unconsciously drag- 
ging with me the mysterious object I had 
fallen upon. 

It was alive; it also struggled, and pres- 
ently we stood together within the open 
door-way, staring at each other. 

I don’t know what he thought of me, 
but it was with a distinct feeling of relief 
that I recognized a native of the great 
Chinese empire, who stood gravely bow- 
ing before me, his pig-tail, now released 
from my grasp, hanging decorously down 
his back, and his small almond-shaped 
eyes, apparently more bias than usual in 
their setting, as they twinkled knowingly 
at me, while he asked. 

‘¢Missee Deelee, Melican lady—Meli- 
can man’s sissee ?’’ 

‘‘Yes,” I said; ‘come in. Aren’t you 
frozen ?”’ 

The native of the Flowery Kingdom 
entered, and between us we managed 
to close the door; he then, to my re- 
peated question, admitted that he had 
found the climate very different to that of 
the land of his birth; then he smiled and 

roduced from the recesses of his pjamas 
a folded slip of paper, which in all the 
storm anc battles of the elements he had 
kept safely. It was a note from Alec, 
and by the light of the lamp—such as it 
was—I managed to decipher it. 


‘*DeaR Sis:—‘It never rains but it 
pours,’ aid I have mana:zed to add toour 
general embarrassments by a sprained 
ankle. Luckily I was near to Jack Ham- 
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merton’s rooms, and with the assistanoé 
of a policeman I managed to hobble ip 
there. Of course I can’t get home to. 
night, but what with hot water, opodeldoc 
and vigorous rubbing by Jack, I hope to 
be all right to-morrow or next day, 
Meantime the weather looks queer, and 
there are signs that your apprehensions of 
a storm may be realized. 1 am uneasy at 
the thought of you and Clara being alone 
in the house, and without any assistance 
in case of astorm coming on, soI send 
you Jack’s Chinese servant. I have had 
such a time borrowing the fellow from 
Jack—he hasn’t yet told me why, but he 
will—and if it had been any one else but 
Jack I would have thought he was actually 
unwilling to lend his services. He says 
he will never be forgiven in this world, or 
the next, for letting ‘a pig-tail’ into our 
house, but no matter! Here he comes, 
bearing his credentials with him; Jack 
says he is the best servant he ever knew, a 
first-rate cook, an excellent laundry man, 
an ‘edition de luxe’ of ‘The Handy Man 
about a House.’ Briefly, he possesses all 
the virtues and none of the vices of the 
whole fraternity of Chinese Johns, and I 
don’t doubt bat you will find him a treas- 
ure—anyway till I can take his place. 
You may call him Lien Chu, tho’ that is 
not his name, but Jack has bestowed it 
on him out of compliment to Clara’s 
Sacred Lily. Bless you, dear Sis, take 
care of yourself, for your loving 
‘¢ ALEC.” 


Earlier in the day I would have been 
distracted at this news about Alec’s 
sprained ankle, but now! Well, as the 
novelists say, ‘‘the plot thickens,” and 
misfortunes were following each other so 
rapidly there was no time to think about 
them. 

We were now in the kitchen, and asthe 
range fire had kept in, Lien Chu was get- 
ting thawed out. To facilitate that pro- 
cess I had given hima small nip of brandy 
from a flask belonging to my brother, 
which I had been using while I made my 
mince pies; to that I had added some cold 
meat and a generous square of one of those 
same pies, and I saw that my new assist- 
ant would soon be a tower of strength. 
By this time I had learned his story ; when 
he had left his master’s house the bliz 
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had not yet arrived. It had caught him 
on the way, but he had struggled against 
it with all the dogged determination and 
strength of endurance that belong to his 
people. When at last he had reached our 
house, and been comforted with the 
friendly light streaming out from the par- 
lor lamp, it had been only to meet fresh 
disappointment, borne by new patience 
and endurance. He had rung the bell 
till the handle remained in his hand ; 
then he had shouted and thrown snow at 
the windows, but the blizzard had been 
doing that for hours, and its strength was 
as the strength of ten thousand; while I 
slept tranquilly through it all. Finally, 
the poor fellow had dug a hole in the drift 
of snow next the kitchen door, and there, 
protected from the violence of the wind 
and storm, had settled down to wait for 
morning, like an Esquimaux in his hut. 
Then, like myself, overcome by such un- 
expected comfort and rest, and worn out 
by his long struggle against the storm, he 
had fallen asleep. My arrival had been 
none too soon, the drifting snow had al- 
ready covered him up, and long before 
morning he would have been smothered, 
ifnot frozen. All this I gathered from 
the occasional remarks of Lien Chu, 
while he ate his supper; remarks that 
were mostly in answer to direct questions 
and not intended to glorify himself; 
and, for the moment, I had almost for- 
gotten Clara in admiring the man’s pluck 
and devotion to his master’s commands. 
But speedily all my thoughts were again 
with my sick sister. Lien Chu waded 
through the drifted snow and brought in 
the necessary kindling wood; and as 
Clara still slept I was able to get a new 
fire made, and have her room made com- 
fortable, so that she never knew, until I 
told her afterwards, how I had fallen 
asleep at my post. 

_The storm continued to rage all that 
night and all the next day, and I had 
good cause to be grateful to Alec for send- 
ing us the faithful Lien Chu. I had put 
him in Sally Brydge’s little room at the 
top of the house, and long before I was 
awake in the morning he had replenished 
all the fires and had the breakfast cooked 
when I entered the kitchen. 

Clara was much better in the morning, 
her cold broken up and no fresh symp- 
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toms of ‘‘ grippe,’’ but I insisted that she 
should remain in bed ; in fact, I was in a 
state of terror in regard to Lien Chu, 
knowing her extreme dislike of the Chi- 
nese. However, it was useless to expect 
to keep his presence a secret, and as the 
easiest way of breaking the news I gave 
her Alec’s letter to read. I saw her turn 
pale and red a half dozen times while she 
read it, till, having finished it, she crum- 
pled it up in her hand and burst into tears. 

‘¢ Oh, Clara, dearest !’’ I exclaimed, in 
despair; ‘‘if that’s how you feel about it 
he shall go this minute,—at least as soon 
as the blizzard is over. It would becruel 
to send him out in this frightful storm 
just after he has nearly killed himself to 
get to us.”’ 

‘¢Delia! How can you think of such a 
thing? He shall never go,—at least as 
far as I am concerned! Don’t you see, 
dear, I think I Ze Chinese servants now 
better than any other kind!” 

“ Oh, good gracious ! ’’ I thought, witha 
new spasm of alarm, ‘‘ is Clara delirious ? 
This must be the effect of that dreadful 
medicine! This must be a nightmare— 
an opium dream, to make her talk like 
that!”’ 

I suppose terror must give a comic ex- 
pression to my countenance, for Clara 
now began to laugh, almost hysterically, 
although the tears were still in her eyes. 

‘¢ IT suppose, Dell, I had better tell you 
all about it,’”’ she said, presently. ‘I 
have been perfectly miserable now for six 
weeks, and I am really so ashamed about 
it I hardly know how to make my con- 
fession. Yousee, Lien Chu, (the idea of 
Jack calling him after my Sacred Lily! 
The dear feilow—just like him, too, and 
sweet of him to think of it.) Well, Lien 
Chu is the innocent cause of all the 
trouble. On New Year’s Eve Jack and I 
had a serious talk about the future; and 
as our engagement had been long already, 
I had consented to bring it to an end, 
and we had decided to be married on 
Easter Sunday. Jack happened to say 
something about flowers, and proposed 
sending me some bulbs of the Lien Chu, 
the new Sacred Chinese Lily; and from 
that we got talking about the Chinese,— 
a people [ used to detest, Dell, most un- 
justly. But since then I have been read- 
ing about them, and I find they are the 
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most wonderful people—in some ways— 
but being prejudiced at that time, of 
course I said all sorts of wrong things, 
and when Jack said he couldn’t agree 
with me, and that his Chinese servant 
was the best he had ever known, and if I 
took him I must expect to take his Chi- 
nese man, too, I said—oh dear! I don't 
know what I didn’t say—everything that 
was hateful and disagreeable. So we 
quarreled, and Jack went, and as we 
parted—I don’t know what made me to be 
so perfectly horrid, I said, ‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Hammerton; and if you wait till I 
send for you it will be some time before 
we meet.’ He was as pale—well, as pale 
as a lily, when I said that; and he an- 
swered so coldly, ‘ Very well, Miss Fowl- 
er, I sha// wait till you send for me, acd 
till then good bye.’”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Clara, and you have been keeping 
up that ugly state of feeling ever since?”’ 

‘* Yes; now don’t you begin to scold, 
Dell. You know very well I haven’t been 
myself all this winter. Haven’t I been 
ill, off and on, the whole :eason—nerv- 
ous, irritable, all the worst symptoms of 
this dreadful epidemic—especially when 
it dosen't develop properly? A case of 
suppressed ‘grippe.’? That is the true 
explanation of my outrageous, inexplica- 
ble behavior.”’ 

Now when my sister Clara undertakes 
to defend herself, plead for herself, and 
accuse herself all at the same time, she is 
the most charming and irresistible crea- 
ture I have ever known. I just kissed 
her and said: 

‘¢ But you will send for him dear. It 
is really time you did, Clara. It issucha 
short time now till Easter.” 

‘* How can I?” said Clara, blushing 
like a rose, ‘‘It would be monstrous to 
send any one out in this storm, and you 
say the telephcne is not working.”’ 

But I didn’t despair of getting a mes- 
sage to Jack, somehow, though, the bliz- 
zard was still raging. It had stopped 
snowing, but the wind was howling {uri- 


ously, and piling the snow into greg 
mountains across the roads and footpaths, 
This continued until the third day, and 
as neither grocer, butcher, milkman, no 
any one else had come near our house, we 
realized how completely we were cut of 
from the out:ide world, and were grateful 
for the thought that had made me get in 
a few extras before the storm began. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day 
Clara and I were seated in our parlor, 
admiring the Chinese lily, and congratv. 
lating ourselves on the possession of the 
other Lien Chu in the kitchen, when a 
sharp ring sounded from the telephone. 
We both rushed to the instrument, and 
Clara answered. I could not hear the 
voice that spoke, but I could easily judge 
by her words who the speaker must be at 
the other end of the wire. 

‘¢QOh, yes, Jack, come soon! Weare 
all well—yes—thank you so much for 
Lien Chu. I am sure he has saved our 
lives. I don’t know what we would have 
done without him. Oh! I’m so sorry— 
What ?—his ankle! Oh yes—we’ve been 
anxicus, of course—Snow-plows ?—Yes, 
indeed—Very well—The wires, yousaid? 
Yes, that would have been dreadful—Oh, 
very likely—All tangled up—Yes, indeed 
—Good:bye!”’ 

With a laugh Clara put away the han- 
dle of the instrument, and resumed her 
talk with me, explaining more fully what 
I knew already through these broken tel- 
ephonic remarks. 

The weather brightened in every sense 
from that hour. On the following day 
Jack and Alec arrived, and the lovers 
wcre profuse, each, in taking all the blame 
of the quarrel, which was made up, 
finally and forever, on Easter morning. 
The Sacred Lily had flowered beautifully, 
and the lovely bride wore its starlike blos- 
soms in her corsage and in the lace that 
draped her hair; and though I was sorry 
to have Lien Chu go away with the mar- 
ried couple, I was comforted to remember 
that Sally was coming back. 
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The Discipline of Pain. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Author of “A New York Family,” “An Ambitious Woman,” “Social Silhouettes,” “A Gentleman 
of Leisure,” etc. 


] EFORE the ball occur- 

on red Evelyn’s 

mother had bor- 

rowed from him 

quitealargesum, 

though she as- 

sured himthat 

she did so with- 

out her daugh- 

ter’s knowledge, 

and that ‘‘ dear 

Evvy would die 

of mortification ’’ if she dreamed of such 
arash proceeding. The result of this 
alleged ‘‘loan’’ was presumably a rich 
and modish gown for Evelyn, and another 
for her intrepid parent. Gerald’s heart 


gave a few proud throbs, it must be 
owned, when he saw his sweetheart robed 


for the ball. ‘She will take the wind out 
of all the other women’ssails,’’ he told him- 
self, and he proved to be thoroughly right. 

‘“Who is she?’ passed among the 
dainty throngs in Delmonico’s, and at first 
this question was rarely enough answered 
except by a head shake or a shrug of the 
shoulders. After a little while it leaked 
out that she and her mother were *‘ no- 
bodies,’ and then a good many of the 
women who had said rapturous things 
about her pursed their lips, though the 
men did not seem a whit less interested. 
Several of the latter soon besieged Gerald 
with requests for a presentation. Among 
these was a Mr. Lawton Hammerslough, 
a somewhat remote cousin of Gerald’s, 
and as he asked to be made known to 
Evelyn there shone a queerly eager look 
in his long, meek, vacant face which be- 
spoke strong personal prepossession. Any 
gleam of interest in the face of Lawton 
Hammers] ugh had for a good while been 
keenly noted by not a few maternal eyes. 
He was the owner of at least three mil- 
lions of dollars, and on the death of an 
aged uncle he would, no doubt, inhreit 
one or two millions more. Hewas nct 
petted in society, in spite of his great 


‘¢ eligibility.” But he was made much of, 
though considered almost imbecile. His 
wealth, in other words, prevented him 
from being quite sent to the wall. Young 
ladies disliked him as a ball room com- 
panion, and sometimes would show re- 
luctance at placing their hands within his 
for a dance, or their arms within his for a 
promenade. But they would have treated — 
him quite differently if any matrimonial 
sign had been revealed by him. As a 
social entity he was forlornly null, and 
even as a partrer for the cotillion he 
labored under massive disadvantages. But 
while other men basked in festal gaslight 
popularity, this rather repellent young 
plutocrat contented himself with the 
merest crumbs of politeness. At least a 
hundred mothers would have forced their 
daughters to marry him (such is the 
mournful worldliness of New York so- 
ciety) if he had exchanged airy amiability 
for serious homage. But thus far he had 
fluttered among the roses of maidenhood 
like a butterfly lame of flight and sober of 
pinion. To-night, with Gerald’s kindly 
assistance, he fluttered toward Evelyn. 
In a few minutes it became evident that 
he was greatly fascinated. He had never 
before been known to exhibit the effects 
of strong enchantment, and his present 
behavior bred covert smiles or giggles. 
When s"pper was announced he hovered 
about Evelyn, and seated himself at the 
same table with herself, Gerald, and her 
mother. He had a lightsome, conven- 
tional prattle which could not be called 
disp'easing. Gerald had heard it many 
times before, and had never dreamed of 
investing it with the vaguest importance. 
But he so invested it now, and especially, 
for the reason that Mrs. Torrington, during 
tke consumption of their bouillon and 
terrapin, put her mouth to his ear and 
whspered in hoarse, intimate staccato: 
‘*Isn’t he the great millionaire Ham- 
mers'ough?’’? And Gerald had civilly 
growled ‘‘ yes,” and wished that a big 
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clot of murderous plaster might fall from 
the Delmonico ceiling on one particular 
matronly head. After supper he danced 
the cotillion with Evelyn, who danced, 
by the way, rather badly. But Lawton 
Hammerslough ‘‘ took her out ’’ whenever 
he could, and seven or eight other men 
sought her hand ina similar way. This 
made her a pronounced belle, and she 
left the ball in marked triumph. 

During the next day or two Gerald 
almost besought Mrs. Torrington to au- 
thorized the announcement of his be- 
thothal. But Evelyn’s mother, bland, yet 
infinitely subtle, chose to deal in Fabian 
delays. Lawton Hammerslough had paid 
two visits at the high little flat. This seiz- 
ure appeared to be as intense as it was 
sudden. Gerald scowled and gnawed his 
lips. Presently his anger broke bounds, 
and one afternoon he demanded of Evelyn 
some distinct course of action regarding 
their engagement. ‘To his consternation 
Evelyn replied, blushing and stammering. 

‘*J-I can’t tell you anything. It is 
aé/ mamma’s affair.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?’’ cried Gerald, 
rising indignantly. ‘‘ You don’t care for 
me then, Evelyn?”’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, very much, Gerald!” 

‘¢ But your love for me is ‘mamma’s 
affair?’ How can it be that? Are we not 
engaged? Isn’t our love our own?”’ 

‘€ Yes,”’ faltered Evelyn, drooping her 
stately young head. ‘‘ But mamma talked 
this morning with Mr., Mr. Hammer- 
slough.”’ 

‘* Lawton Hammerslough!”’ broke 
from Gerald. 

‘¢She—she sent for him, and they had 
a talk,’’ pursued Evelyn. ‘‘I’m afraid 
it was a very serious one. Mr. Hammer- 
slough and I have only seen one another 
three times, ‘but he’’—here the speaker 
gave Gerald a look full of sadness and 
then again drooped her head. 

‘«Evelyn!’’ cried her hearer, racked 
more, perhaps, by stringent pique than 
by the sorrow of which he believed him- 
selfa victim. ‘‘So, then, it means that 
a goose named Hammerslough, with a lot 
more dollars than I have, wants you. Is 
this true? Answer me!’’ and he grasped 


: the girl’s arm, almost roughly. 


‘*Yes—it is true,’’ fell faintly from 
Evelyn. 


Re 


‘¢ And you mean to marry him?” 

Once more Evelyn looked her lover in 
the eyes. And as she did so she weakly 
breathed the words ‘‘I—I must do what 
mamma says.” 

Gerald sprang away from her. She had 
seemed pretty and pleading enough, but 
behind her suave and comely supplication 
gleamed to him a horrible insincerity, 
Yet he strove to toss aside this impres- 
sion. ‘* Evelyn!’’ he cried, again draw- 
ing near to her, ‘tell me, now; tell me 
frankly—can you, will you, consent to 
this horror?” 

‘¢ Horror ?’’ she repeated, and smiled 
strangely, chillingly. 

“‘It would be that!’’ cried Gerald. 
‘« You don’t feel a gleam of regard for this 
poor boy—this rich boy, if you will. Oh, 
Evelyn! Come, now! If you would like 
to cut loose from your mother’s de:potism 
I'll help you in the one way I can! [’Il—” 

‘*No,’’ she said, and for a moment she 
laid her hand on his shoulder. She was 
very beautiful as she did so, but Gerald’s 
heart stood still while he scanned her 
face. He saw that she understood him 
radically—that she would not under any 
proposed conditions fly with him—that 
she was as one with her bloodless mother 
as regarded the clutching of Lawton 
Hammerslough’s millions. 

Gerald pressed his lips together very 
tightly indeed, and then made an abrupt 
cart toward the door; grasping the knob 
he turned and faced her. 

‘¢Evelyn,’”’ he said, and choked a 
little as the name left his lips. ‘*I’ll be 
a good husband to you all my days. I 
love you, and I think you love me. Am 
I wrong ?”’ 

‘¢ No,”’ she murmured. 

‘* Well, then, don’t let your mother 
spoil your life. Here—I’m ready! It’s 
only a matter of a short walk and a cler- 
gyman’s few sanctioning sentences; you 
surely don’t mean that you’d rather stay 
hereand let a millionaire fool marry you.” 

There came a little silence, and the 
girl broke it. ‘‘Mamma has made me 
promise,’’ she said. ‘* Mamma has sent 
out notes to all his relations. It’s—it’s 
an engagement ; good-by, Gerald.” 

After that she turned away, and Gerald 
almost reeled out into the straight, bare 
little hall. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF PAIN. 


He stayed a week or two longer in New 
York, and then took a trip to Mexico. 
When he got back the sudden engage- 
ment had culminated in a sudden mar- 
‘ave. ‘Town was scorching, and most of 
his friends were either in the country or 
had crossed to Europe. _ He read in a 
daily journal that ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
ton Hammerslough had rented for the 
season Mrs. Poughkeepsie’s elegant New- 

rt cottage on Narragansette avenue.”’ 

This announcement made him hate the 
very name of Newport, and he went 
abroad for two years, remaining in odd 
European by-ways until forced to sail 
back to New York by an almost impera- 
tive command of the lawyers in charge of 
his estate. 

It was autumn when he re-arrived, and 
the weather, as is then so usual on our 
American seaboard, was charming. It 
exhilerated Gerald, who felt sorely in 
need of some spiritual tonic. He had 
never really loved Evelyn, but her treach- 
ery, her mercenary meanness, had some- 
how bitten into his life. He could not 
clearly ‘recover from the moral nausea 
that she had inflicted uponhim. Almost 
as soon as he returned to New York he 
went and paid a visit upon his mother’s 
old friend, Mrs. Leverich, who was 
now installed within a pretty basement- 
house on Forty-second street. This visit 
was productiveof many others. He found 
Mrs. Leverich a woman who grew old 
with surpassing grace. She repeatedly 
rallied him on his cynicism; and at last 
he told her the story of Evelyn Torring- 
ton’s treatment. 

‘It was horrible,’’ she said; ‘‘ but then 
a great many things in life ave horrible. 
Still, that is no reason for not shutting 
our eyes to them with as much devout 
avoidanceas wecan muster. And after all, 
one so often can think over the many grisly 
misfortunes which haven't befallen one.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” muttered Gerald. ‘‘One 
may ot have hydrophobia, or a fractured 
collar, bone.”’ 

‘Or lots of other pests,” insisted Mrs. 
leverich, who always looked, to Gerald, 
like a French marquise of the last cen- 
tury, with her high-worn, prematurely- 
whitish hair and her dark but diamond- 
bright eyes. ‘* My dear Gerald, there is 
one thing about women, abstractly con- 
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sidered: she can give hard blows but she 
is also rich in healings. You should 
have married an age ago.”’ 

‘¢ Married and been miserable? Is that 
your advice? ” 

‘¢ Nonsense. Nosane man can deny that 
the world teems with charming women.” 
Mrs. Leverich here paused for a moment. 
‘‘ I’ve a charming daughter, myself.”’ 

** You've two.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes—you’ve alluded to Leila 
before. But I meant Rosa, of course.” 

‘*Why ‘of course?’’’ queried Gerald, 
with a faint, inquisitive smile. 

Mrs. Leverich looked grave. ‘ Tell 
me what you think of my Rosa?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘The girl has had what they 
call social success, this winter, as you're 
perhaps aware.’’ 

‘¢ Naturally,’’ said Gerald, with a touch 
of heartiness, ‘‘she Aas had social success. 
She’s charming, with those brilliant dark 
eyes, like yours, and that crinkled black 
hair, and that nice, soft complexion, 
which always makes me think of pearl- 
colored kid. ‘Then she’s clever—at least 
I suppose I would have thought her so 
when I was younger.’’ 

‘¢ Poseur/"’ smiled Mrs. Leverich, 
‘¢ as if you were a Methusalah now /”’ 

‘¢ Well, I’m reflective, if you prefer 
that ; I find that Leila interests me a good 
deal more. With her slender but almost 
perfect figure, her light, nebulous floss of 
hair, her deep, black-blue eyes, her 
poetic oval face, and that fragrance of 
melancholy about her look, she appeals 
strongly to my imagination.” 

‘‘Indeed?”’ said Mrs. Leverich. A 
sad note rang in her voice, and there was 
a vague effect of tremor at the corners of 
her mouth. ‘‘ It pleases me to have poor 
Leila admired. But she—she isn’t like 
her sister, you know.”’ 

‘*Not at all. She doesn’t go into 
society and possibly doesn’t care to go.” 

‘¢ Leila? Oh, no.” 

‘¢ And why, pray, do you so often at- 
tach the word ‘ poor’ to her?”’ 

The lady gave a slight, flurried laugh. 
‘¢]_I don’t know,”’ she hesitated. ‘* Do 
I attach it?” 

‘*So I’ve noticed. You only deepen 
the mystery that clings to her.” 

‘*The mystery?’ returned Mrs. Lev- 
erich, with a slight start. 
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‘Yes. And it’s a mystery that I should 
love to hear explained.’’ 

But for several days Gerald got no ex- 
planation whatever. Meanwhile he saw 
not a little of both the Leverich girls, and 
had fresh chances of contrasting them one 
with the other. Rosa was surely very 
sweet, and in a manner commonplace. 
It did not seem at all odd that she 
should have been a belle. She talked a 
great deal, and was no less jocund than 
voluble. But a kind of starlight loveliness 
appeared to invest Leila. She had her 
silences, often her almost burdensome 
silences; and yet Gerald had discovered 
that she could talk, and ina fresh, gentle, 
unhackneyed way. She read a great 
deal, and read good books. She had 
opinions on life, too, and delivered them 


with a placid surety of conviction that - 


wholly avoided dogmatism. But always 
a delicate suggestion of alcofness, of self- 
effacement, of secret pensiveness and med- 
itation clothed her personality. Gerald had 
had a number of talks with her, and had 
shown her marked attention of a frank, 
friendly and yet plainly fascinated sort. 
He did not by any means realize the 
amount of captivation he had revealed 
when Leila’s mother one day said to him, 
in her pert, brisk way : 


‘¢ Come, now, Gerald, my boy, youn 
making yourself altogether too pleasant ip 
a certain direction.” 

‘¢ Too pleasant?’’ repeated her listener, 
guessing who was meant, and not by an 
means understanding the words of his 
hostess. 

‘¢ You mustn’t devote yourself like that, 
to my Leila. Her sister, Rosa, who 
adores her, has remarked it, and l’vere 
marked it, too. She’s sensitive, you know, 
is Leila. I can’t have her trifled with.” 

Gerald gave his head an annoyed toss, 
‘¢ Good heavens ! You address me as if I 
were a Mephisto.” 

‘You might prove one—to her. | 
mean, of course, without intending it.” 

‘‘Thanks,’’ he responded, dryly. Then, 
with a sudden intimate and not ungenial 
stare straight into the eyes of his com- 
panion, he pursued: ‘* You have never 
yet dispelled that ‘ mystery’ about Leila 
And still, you have never denied its exist- 
ence. Why will you not set me right 
now ? Or do you doom me forever to re 
main in doubt?” 

After a long silence, which he knew to 
be pregnant with meaning, Mrs. Leverich 
suddently said : 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Go Think and Dream of Thee. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES. 


HEN “Sol” is hid behind the hills, 
And stars are shining bright, 
When the lonely note of whip-poor. 


Sounds shrill upon the night: {will 
When all the world in slumber seems 
But that one voice and me, 
It is the hour to think and dream, 
To think and dream of thee! 


How oft we used to tell our love 
Beneath the moon’s soft ray, 

While stars that trembled high above 
Seemed not so far away; 

For Heaven its pearly portals seemed 
To open just before, 

And joy, and love, and gladness beamed 
Thro’ the half opened door. 


And still my heart is pure and true, 
And single in its love ; 

And often now I think of you, 
And watch the stars above. 

And fond hope whispers to my heart 
Thro’ many a weary year, 

Tho’ we are now so far apart, 
I still to thee am dear. 


And whi'e the stars are shining cleat, 
And Heaven is flushed with light, 

I only wish that you were here 
This happy, peaceful night. 

When Luna throws her mystic beams 
Upon the world and me, 

It is the hour to think and dream, 
To think and dream of thee. 
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Car’line. 


BY BELLE C. GREENE. 


(Copyrighied.) 


GUESS I never told you howour 
Car’line come to marry Richard 
Gordon, did 1? The Punkin- 
ville folks thought he was a 
great ketch for Car'line, bein’ 
be was a millionaire, and good- lookin’ and 
edicated, and all that, but at the same 
time they all knew she was good enough 
foranybody—lI don’t care if it’s the King; 
sill ‘taint no use tryin’ to ’count for it, 


- except to say it was so to be; it was fate 


as you may say. 

‘Wall, to begin at the beginnin’, when 
me and Hannibal come home from our 
weddin’ toor, his trunk got changed 
somehow. Mine was mine, all right; but 
his'in was somebody’s else. He and the 
depo-master couldn’t make nothin’ out 
between ’em, only that the strange trunk 
had followed mine from New York, and 
there was’t no name, nor any way to tell 
who it belonged to, nor where he lived, 
nothin’ ’cept the initials R. I. G., in big 
letters. 

‘We concluded it was a swop and 
R. 1. G, whoever he was, had got 
Hannibal's trunk, with his name and 
address tacked onto it in plain letters, 
and we naterally supposed he’d know 
enough to write and have the thing fixed 
proper. But we waited a week or more 
without hearin’ a word, and we begun to 
think we nevershould ; so, come Saturday 
night, Mr. Hawkins fitted a key to the 
trunk, and says to me and Car’line: 

“«Come, let's go ‘’n open Mr. 
R. I. G.’s trunk together.’ 

“Did you ever open a trunk that be- 
longed to an unknown person? A trunk 
whose contents you knew nothin’ about, 
whuther male or female, rags or silks and 
tatings, dynermite or sassages? I tell 
you | never experienced a queerer sensa- 
tion than what I did settin’ there on that 
tre trunk trying tospunk up courage to 
lett Hannibal openit! And Car’line felt 
jest as narvous about it as I did. 

‘‘But much as we hung back, we was 
dyin’ to know what was in it, and so 


finally we said: ‘‘ ‘Open it, though we 
both felt afeared we might be blowed to 
atoms the next minute. Sech is woman’s 
curiosity !’? (Not but what Hannibal 
was every mite and grain as curiousas we 
was, you kow.) 

‘‘Wall, he put in the key, give it a 
turn and lifted the led. We all hild our 
breaths and looked, and Iknow I couldn't 
a’ felt fainter if I'd seen R. I. G. him- 
self laid out there in that top tray in his 
grave clo’es ! 

‘¢ But massy sakes! there wa’n’t nothin’ 
in the world there to hurt anybody! 
Only a pile o’ clean biled shirts, all 
done up spick apd span, and glistenin’ 
white as snow! We took ’em out and 
found underneath a complete outfit of 
men’s clo’es, the nicest and nobbiest we 
everseteyeson. Mr. Rig—as we'd called 
him—whoever he was, had good clo’es, 
and plenty of ’em. 

‘‘There was other things besides 
clo’es in the trunk, thirgs we didn’t 
know the name nor the use of. What 
tracted Car'line’s ’tention in partick’lar 
was a red luther box full of queer little 
tools. Some was iv’ry and some was 
steel, but they all looked too small and 
dainty for a man to work with. 

‘‘Car'line showed ’em to me and 
blushed and laughed. 

‘«« He must a’meant ’em for a present 
to his girl,’ says she. ‘See her name 
is on the kiver,’ and sure enough there it 
was in gilt letters, ‘ Manicure.’ 

‘¢ «Too bad shecin't have her present,’ 
says Car’line; ‘if we only knew what’s 
her other name, and where she lives, we 
could send ’em to her, and find out about 
Mr. Rig.’ 

‘¢¢I spose that’s jest her given name.’ 
She said it over kinder soft to herself, 
‘Manicure, Manicure, pretty name, 
ain't it, mar?’ says she. 

*‘ Wall, them clo’es was all too small 
for Hannibal ahd too young lookin’. 
They everdently belonged to some rich 
city chap, for there wa’n’t no paper collars, 
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nor overhalls, uor checkered shirts. 
Everything was costly and reg’lar go-to- 
meetin’ style, ye know. 

‘*Car'line thought they was all too 
cute for anything. ‘Ohmy!’ saysshe, 
holdin’ up a lavendar kid glove and a lit- 
tle patent luther boot, ‘wouldn’t the 
Punkinville boys stare to see Mr. Rig 
with these on?’ 

‘* As there didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do, we put the trunk away in the 
spare chamber and left it. Hannibal said he 
reckoned he got the best on’t, even if he 
couldn’t wear the clo’es, for he didn’t 
vally his own trunk so great, there wa’n’t 
much in it; and he said Car'line should 
have Mr. Rig’s things for a weddin’ pres- 
ent to her husband, if she’d only git a 
feller to fit ’em. 


* * ~ + * * * 


‘« Car’ line was crazy to have a pianner. 
She run of a notion that she could learn 
to play on one real easy. She'd picked 
out a few tunes a’ready on one o’ the 
neighbor’s seraphims, and now she 
wanted a pianner of her own. So her 
par he come to me private and asked me 
what I thought, and whuther or no I would 
proba’ly play on it any myself if we had 
one. 

“«¢Me play on a pianner!’ says I. 
‘No Hannibal, I’m ’bleeged to ye!’ 
Once when I was a girl I was stoppin’ 
down country with Aunt Harri’t, and 
she coaxed me into takin’ some lessons. 
I begun and took jest three, but that was 
aplenty. I remember to this day how I 
felt settin’ there histed up onto that stool 
afore that instrument! Half an hour to 
a time, four times a day, I set there, 
with nothin’ to occerpy me but jest puttin’ 
down and takin’ up fust one finger, then 
t’other, on them inanimated iv’rys! What 
torture I suffered! How my fingers 
ached, and how my back and head ached ! 
And how at the end of them two hours I 
tried to think I'd ’complished somethin’, 
when I knew all the time I hadn’t! How 
I looked for’ards and see nothin’ but the 
same eternal misery, and how discouraged 
and miser’ble I was. I stood it three 
weeks and then I went to Aunt Harri’t, 
and says I: \ 

‘¢¢ Aunt Harri’t, I've come to the con- 
clusion that if I must play on somethin’, 
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I'll git me a hand-orgin. I can tum, 
crank as well as anybody, but I can‘ 
learn to play the pianner!’ And ] 
couldn’t. 

‘« When I see girls practicin’ from twoto 
four hours a day, 1 wonder what they're 
made on. They must be constitooted 
altogether different from what I be; in 
p’int o’ fact 1 know they are. And Car’. 
line was. 

‘«Why I’ve seen her set down to the 
pianner as eager as she would to a good 
meal o’ vittles when she was hungry, and 
touch the keys a sort o’ lovin’ and caress. 
in’ as if they was somethin’ dear and 
precious. And all the time she played 
she’d have a sorter wrapped-up onairthly 
look on her face that almost scairt me, 
It wa’n’t her fingers that played, it was 
somethin’ inside of her. Jt was genyus; 
and a genyus for anything, I don’t care 
what, makes the labor o’ dewin’ on’t light. 

‘¢ But if a child hain’t no nateral hank- 
erin’ after music—no genyus for it—I say 
it’s cruelty to animals to tie him down 
to a pianner or a fiddle, and it’s sure to 
ruin his disposition, if it don’t the spine 
0’ his back. 

‘¢ Now, why not let him do somethin’ 
that will give him solid comfort, instido’ 
torture? Perhaps he can draw, or paint 
picters, or, better still, work with tools 
like carpenterin’ or so, if he’s a boy. If 
he can’t do nothin’ but saw wood and hoe 
pertaters, if he loves it, in the name 0’ 
humanity let him do it, and feel the bliss 
o’ doin’ somethin’. In my ’pinion there's 
two things in partick’lar that nobody 
should ever undertake to do, unless 
they can’t possibly help it, viz. : namely, 
to write poitry and play music. So now, 
when Car’line begun to talk pianner I 
says to her: 

‘¢¢ Child, do you love music better’n 
you love to eat?’ and she answers all 
eager and trembly, ‘ Yes, mar, I believe! 
do,’ and I says, ‘ All right, you shall have 
a pianner.’ And then I perposed that we 
take a boarder for the summer and so help 
earn it. We hadn’t work enough to hurt 
any one of us, and the house was plenty 
big to’commodate another. 

‘‘Car’line seemed pleased with the 
idee, but her par put it down at fust. 
Said how he ‘wa’n’t goin’ to have his 
wimmin folks takin’ in work’ and so on, 
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but bimeby hé give in, and we advertized. 
in a New York paper. 

“We had a good many letters from 
different folks, and among ’em was one 
from a young man who signed his name 
Richard Gordon. We thought it might 
be as well to take him as anybody, so he 
come. He was a han’some, fine ’pearin’ 
oung man as one could wish to see, and 
he had a way with him that told us to 
once that he hadn’t never been used to 
plain country livin’ before. He didn’t 
seem to feel big, exactly, but he was dif- 
ferent from the rest on us, ye know. He 
said how he was an orphan, and that 
drawed me to him; but when he said 
he’d been dissipatin’ a little too much and 
his physician recommended a quiet life 
for awhile, I felt like death. 

«¢QOh, dear!’ thinksI, ‘what an ex- 
ample for Hannibal.’ I felt real sorry 
for the young man, too, and I says real 
kind : 

“¢¢ Mister Gordon, I hope you'll find 
Punkinville a good place to reform in. 
If you'll go to the temperance meetins and 
sign the pledge, we’ll ’sist and help you 
all we can. Only you must be in ’arnest 
yourself, and fight and wrastle against 
your appetite. 
I, ‘we'll ’sist you, depend on’t.’ He 
smiled at this, and says he: 

‘¢¢ Dear Mrs. Hawkins, your sympathy 
and ’sistance would be received most 
grateful indeed, but you slightly misun- 
derstand my meanin’. My ‘dissipation ’’ 
has only been in goin’ to too many balls 
and parties, and that sort of thing. My 
habits in respeck to drinkin’ is all right, I 
assure you.’ And I guess he spoke the 
truth, for he haint never drinked a drop 
to my knowledge; but I felt relieved to 
hear him say it, and told him so, and we 
was the best o’ friends to once. After 
that I found out all about him by writin’ 
to Hannibal’s cousin Landsdown, that 
lives in Bohemy, New York, you remember. 

‘*But about that pianner. You know 
we was goin’ to help buy it with the board 
money. Well, we never paid a cent to- 
wards it, for the very day our boarder 
‘rived, long come the pianner, too! Mr. 
Hawkins done it to sorprise us, and sur- 
prised enough we was. And it did beat 
all how fast Car’line learned to play. It 
Wwa'n’t but a few weeks ‘fore she could 


But we'll ’sist you,’ says ° 
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play the Moody and Sankey pieces in No. 
1 and 2, and the fust time she sung and 
played of a Sunday night to her par, he 
wiped his eyes and said, ‘he reckoned 
the pianner was all paid for.’ 

‘¢Car’line’s voice wa’n’t powerful, but 
it was persuadin’ as an angels. Let any- 
body, I don’t care who ’tis, nor what he 
believes, hear our Car’line sing, ‘I Meed” 
Thee Every Hour,’ and he will feel a 
longin’ in his soul, a reaching’ out after 
God, if he never did before. 

‘<] think it was Car’line’s singin’ more’n 


‘her beauty that made Mr. Gordon fall in 


love with her. Anyway, he took to her 
at fust, though we didn’t think of sech 
a thing as love between ’em—strange we 
didn’t, tew. But it was quite awhile be- 
fore I begun to realize how things was 
goin’ on between ’em. 

‘¢ He staid all summer and ’long into 
the fall, and by that time all Punkinville 
knew what he was up to. He’d giv’ 
Car’line a ring for a filipeen present, and 
asked her if she would wear a diamond 
one bimeby. 

‘¢¢ Jest think, mar,’ says Car’line, when 
she told me, ‘I shall have the fust di’mond 
ring in Punkinville !’ 

(**’Twa’n’t exactly like Car’line to 
say that, but I guess there's consider’ble 
human natur’ in the best: o’ girls; 
there was in Car’line, anyway.) 


- * * a * * * 


‘¢ One day, Mr. Gordon went a fishin’ 
and got ketched in a shower, and come 


home wet as a drowned rat. He said 
how he hadn’t got no more clo’es as 
thick as them he’d been wearin,’ and he 
was ‘fraid he might git cold changin’ 
from thick to thin, and he didn’t know 
what todo. Car’line happened to think 
o’ that trunk, and says she: 

‘¢¢Mar, there’s jest the thing ’mong 
them clo’es, and I should think Richard 
and Mr. Rig might be about the same 
size.’ } 

‘She went and got the clo’es and 
carried ’em to Richard’s door, and pretty 
soon he came down with ’em on, and we 
exclaimed to once that they fitted him for 
all the world—as if they’s made for him. 

‘¢He stood kinder queer and bewild- 
ered like before the glass, and looked at: 
himself. 
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‘¢ Yes. And it’s a mystery that I should 
love to hear explained.” 

But for several days Gerald got no ex- 
planation whatever. Meanwhile he saw 
not a little of both the Leverich girls, and 
had fresh chances of contrasting them one 
with the other. Rosa was surely very 
sweet, and in a manner commonplace. 
It did not seem at all odd that she 
should have been a belle. She talked a 
great deal, and was no less jocund than 
voluble. But a kind of starlight loveliness 
appeared to invest Leila. She had her 
silences, often her almost burdensome 
silences; and yet Gerald had discovered 
that she could talk, and in a fresh, gentle, 
unhackneyed way. She read a great 
deal, and read good books. She had 
opinions on life, too, and delivered them 
with a placid surety of conviction that 
wholly avoided dogmatism. But always 
a delicate suggestion of alcofness, of self- 
effacement, of secret pensiveness and med- 
itation clothed her personality. Gerald had 
had a number of talks with her, and had 
shown her marked attention of a frank, 
friendly and yet plainly fascinated sort. 
He did not by any means realize the 
amount of captivation he had revealed 
when Leila’s mother one day said to him, 
in her pert, brisk way: 


‘¢ Come, now, Gerald, my boy, you've 
making yourself altogether too pleasant in 
a certain direction.” 

‘¢ Too pleasant?’’ repeated her listener, 
guessing who was meant, and not by any 
means understanding the words of his 
hostess. 

‘¢ You mustn’t devote yourself like that, 
to my Leila. Her sister, Rosa, who 
adores her, has remarked it, and I’ve re- 
marked it, too. She’s sensitive, you know, 
is Leila, I can’t have her trifled with.” 

Gerald gave his head an annoyed toss, 
‘¢ Good heavens ! You address me as if I 
were a Mephisto.” 

‘¢You might prove one—to her. I 
mean, of course, without intending it.” 

‘‘Thanks,’’ he responded, dryly. Then, 
with a sudden intimate and not ungenial 
stare straight into the eyes of his com- 
panion, he pursued: ‘* You have never 
yet dispelled that ‘ mystery’ about Leila. 
And still, you have never denied its exist- 
ence. Why will you not set me right 
now ? Or do you doom me forever to re- 
main in doubt?” 

After a long silence, which he knew to 
be preguant with meaning, Mrs. Leverich 
suddently said : 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Go Think and Dream of Thee. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES. 


HEN “Sol” is hid behind the hills, 
And stars are shining bright, 
When the lonely note of whip-poor. 


Sounds shrill upon the night: {will 
When all the world in slumber seems 
But that one voice and me, 
It is the hour to think and dream, 
To think and dream of thee! 


How oft we used to tell our love 
Beneath the moon’s soft ray, 

While stars that trembled high above 
Seemed not so far away; 

For Heaven its pearly portals seemed 
To open just before, 

And joy, and love, and gladness beamed 
Thro’ the half opened door. 


And still my heart is pure and trae, 
And single in its love ; 

And often now I think of you, 
And watch the stars above. 

And fond hope whispers to my heart 
Thro’ many a weary year, 

Tho’ we are now so far apart, 
I still to thee am dear. 


And whi'e the stars are shining clear, 
And Heaven is flushed with light, 

I only wish that you were here 
This happy, peaceful night. 

When Luna throws her mystic beams 
Upon the world and me, 

It is the hour to think and dream, 
To think and dream of thee. 
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Cav'line. 


BY BELLE C. GREENE, 


(Copyrighied.) 


GUESS I never told you howour 
Car’line come to marry Richard 
Gordon, did 1? ‘The Punkin- 
ville folks thought he was a 

great ketch for Car’line, bein’ 
he wasa millionaire, and good: lookin’ and 
edicated, and all that, but at the same 
time they all knew she was good enough 
for anybody—I don’t care if it’s the King; 
still "taint no use tryin’ to ’count for it, 
except to say it was so to be; it was fate 
as you may say. 

‘¢ Wall, to begin at the beginnin’, when 
me and Hannibal come home from our 
weddin’ toor, his trunk got changed 
somehow. Mine was mine, all right; but 
his’n was somebody’s else. He and the 
depo-master couldn’t make nothin’ out 
between ’em, only that the strange trunk 
had followed mine from New York, and 
there was’t no name, nor any way to tell 
who it belonged to, nor where he lived, 
nothin’ ’cept the initials R. I. G., in big 
letters. 

‘*We concluded it was a swop and 
R. I]. G, whoever he was, had got 
Hannibal's trunk, with his name and 
address tacked onto it in plain letters, 
and we naterally supposed he’d know 
enough to write and have the thing fixed 
proper. But we waited a week or more 
without hearin’ a word, and we begun to 
think we never should ; so, come Saturday 
night, Mr. Hawkins fitted a key to the 
trunk, and says to me and Car’line: 

““«Come, let's go ‘'n open Mr. 
R. I. G.’s trunk together.’ 

“‘Did you ever open a trunk that be- 
longed to an unknown person? A trunk 
whose contents you knew nothin’ about, 
whuther male or female, rags or silks and 
satings, dynermite or sassages? I tell 
you | never experienced a queerer sensa- 
tion than what I did settin’ there on that 
ere trunk trying tospunk up courage to 
let Hannibal openit! And Car’line felt 
jest as narvous about it as I did. 

‘‘But much as we hung back, we was 
dyin’ to know what was in it, and so 


finally we said: ‘ ‘Open it, though: we 
both felt afeared we might be blowed to 
atoms the next minute. Sech is woman’s 
curiosity !’”? (Not but what Hannibal 
was every mite and grain as curious as we 
was, you kow.) 

‘‘Wall, he put in the key, give it a 
turn and lifted the led. We all hild our 
breaths and looked, and I know I couldn't 
a’ felt fainter if I'd seen R. I. G. him- 
self laid out there in that top tray in his 
grave clo’es ! 

‘« But massy sakes! there wa’n’t nothin’ 
in the world there to hurt anybody! 
Only a pile o’ clean biled shirts, all 
done up spick apd span, and glistenin’ 
white as snow! We took ’em out and 
found underneath a complete outfit of 
men’s clo’es, the nicest and nobbiest we 
everseteyeson. Mr. Rig—as we'd called 
him—whoever he was, had good clo’es, 
and plenty of ’em. 

‘«There was other things bBesides 
clo’es in the trunk, thirgs we didn’t 
know the name nor the use of. What 
tracted Car'line’s ’tention in partick’lar 
was a red luther box full of queer little 
tools. Some was iv’ry and some was 
steel, but they all looked too small and 
dainty for a man to work with. 

‘‘Car'line showed ’em to me and 
blushed and laughed. 

‘«« He must a’meant ’em for a present 
to his girl,’ says she. ‘See her name 
is on the kiver,’ and sure enough there it 
was in gilt letters, ‘ Manicure.’ 

‘¢ «Too bad shec2n't have her present,’ 
says Car’line; ‘if we only knew what’s 
her other name, and where she lives, we 
could send ’em to her, and find out about 
Mr. Rig.’ 

‘¢«T spose that’s jest her given name.’ 
She said it over kinder soft to herself, 
‘Manicure, Manicure, pretty name, 
ain't it. mar?’ says she. 

*‘ Wall, them clo’es was all too small 
for Hannibal abd too young lookin’. 
They everdently belonged to some rich 
city chap, for there wa’n’t no paper collars, 
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nor overhalls, nor checkered shirts. 
Everything was costly and reg’lar go-to- 
meetin’ style, ye know. 

‘*Car'line thought they was all too 
cute for anything. ‘Ohmy!’ saysshe, 
holdin’ up a lavendar kid glove and a lit- 
tle patent luther boot, ‘wouldn’t the 
Punkinville boys stare to see Mr. Rig 
with these on?’ 

‘* As there didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do, we put the trunk away in the 
spare chamber and left it. Hannibal said he 
reckoned he got the best on’t, even if he 
couldn’t wear the clo’es, for he didn’t 
vally his own trunk so great, there wa’n’t 
much in it; and he said Car'line should 
have Mr. Rig’s things for a weddin’ pres- 
ent to her husband, if she’d only git a 
feller to fit ’em. 


* * * +. © * * 


“¢ Car’line was crazy to have a pianner. 
She run of a notion that she could learn 
to play on one real easy. She'd picked 
out a few tunes a’ready on one o’ the 
neighbor’s seraphims, and now she 
wanted a pianner of her own. So her 
par he come to me private and asked me 
what I thought, and whuther or no I would 
proba’ly play on it any myself if we had 
one. 

“«‘Me play on a pianner!’ says I. 
‘No Hannibal, I’m ’bleeged to ye!’ 
Once when I was a girl I was stoppin’ 
down country with Aunt Harri’t, and 
she coaxed me into takin’ some lessons. 
I begun and took jest three, but that was 
aplenty. I remember to this day how I 
felt settin’ there histed up onto that stool 
afore that instrument! Half an hour to 
a time, four times a day, I set there, 
with nothin’ to occerpy me but jest puttin’ 
down and takin’ up fust one finger, then 
t’other, on them inanimated iv’rys! What 
torture I suffered! How my fingers 
ached, and how my back and head ached ! 
And how at the end of them two hours I 
tried to think I’d ’complished somethin’, 
when I knew all the time I hadn’t! How 
I looked for’ards and see nothin’ but the 
same eternal misery, and how discouraged 
and miser’ble I was. I stood it three 
weeks and then I went to Aunt Harri’t, 
and says I: \ 

‘¢¢ Aunt Harri’t, I've come to the con- 
clusion that if I must play on somethin’, 
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I'll git me a hand-orgin. I can turn a 
crank as well as anybody, but I can’t 
learn to play the pianner!’ And I 
couldn’t. 

‘« When I see girls practicin’ from two to 
four hours a day, I wonder what they’re 
made on. They must be constitooted 
aitogether different from what I be; in 
p’int o’ fact I know they are. And Car’- 
line was. 

‘«Why I’ve seen her set down to the 
pianner as eager as she would to a good 
meal o’ vittles when she was hungry, and 
touch the keys a sort 0’ lovin’ and caress- 
in’ as if they was somethin’ dear and 
precious. And all the time she played 
she’d have a sorter wrapped-up onairthly 
look on her face that almost scairt me. 
It wa’n’t her fingers that played, it was 
somethin’ inside of her. Jt was genyus; 
and a genyus for anything, I don’t care 
what, makes the labor o’ dewin’ on’t light. 

‘¢ But if a child hain’t no nateral hank- 
erin’ after music—no genyus for it—I say 
it’s cruelty to animals to tie him down 
to a pianner or a fiddle, and it’s sure to 
ruin his disposition, if it don’t the spine 
o’ his back. 

‘« Now, why not let him do somethin’ 
that will give him solid comfort, instid o’ 
torture? Perhaps he can draw, or paint 
picters, or, better still, work with tools 
like carpenterin’ or so, if he’s a boy. If 
he can’t do nothin’ but saw wood and hoe 


pertaters, if he loves it, in the name o’ 
humanity let him do it, and feel the bliss 
o’ doin’ somethin’. In my ’pinion there’s 
two things in partick’lar that nobody 


should ever undertake to do, unless 
they can’t possibly help it, viz.: namely, 
to write poitry and play music. So now, 
when Car’line begun to talk pianner I 
says to her: 

‘¢¢Child, do you love music better’n 
you love to eat?’ and she answers all 
eager and trembly, ‘ Yes, mar, I believe! 
do,’ and I says, ‘ All right, you shall have 
a pianner.’ And then I perposed that we 
take a boarder for the summer and so help 
earn it. We hadn’t work enough to hurt 
any one of us, and the house was plenty 
big to’commodate another. 

*¢Car’line seemed pleased with the 
idee, but her par put it down at fust. 
Said how he ‘wa’n’t goin’ to have his 
wimmin folks takin’ in work’ and so on, 
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but bimeby he give in, and we advertized 
in a New York paper. 

‘*We had a good many letters from 
different folks, and among ’em was one 
from a young man who signed his name 
Richard Gordon. We thought it might 
be as well to take him as anybody, so he 
come. He was a han’some, fine ’pearin’ 
young man as one could wish to see, and 
he had a way with him that told us to 
once that he hadn’t never been used to 
plain country livin’ before. He didn’t 
seem to feel big, exactly, but he was dif- 
ferent from the rest on us, ye know. He 
said how he was an orphan, and that 
drawed me to him; but when he said 
he’d been dissipatin’ a little too much and 
his physician recommended a quiet life 
for awhile, I felt like death. 

‘¢«Qh, dear!’ thinksI, ‘what an ex- 
ample for Hannibal.’ I felt real sorry 


for the young man, too, and I says real 
kind : 

‘¢ ¢ Mister Gordon, I hope you’ll find 
Punkinville a good place to reform in. 
If you'll go to the temperance meetins and 
sign the pledge, we’ll ’sist and help you 


all we can. Only you must be in ’arnest 
yourself, and fight and wrastle against 
your appetite. 
I, ‘we'll ’sist you, depend on’t.’ 
smiled at this, and says he: 

‘« ¢ Dear Mrs. Hawkins, your sympathy 
and ’sistance would be received most 
grateful indeed, but you slightly misun- 
derstand my meanin’. My ‘‘dissipation’”’ 
has only been in goin’ to too many balls 
and parties, and that sort of thing. My 
habits in respeck to drinkin’ is all right, I 
assure you.’ And I guess he spoke the 
truth, for he haint never drinked a drop 
to my knowledge; but I felt relieved to 
hear him say it, and told him so, and we 
was the best o’ friends to once. After 
that I found out all about him by writin’ 
to Hannibal’s cousin Landsdown, that 
lives in Bohemy, New York, you remember. 

‘*But about that pianner. You know 
we was goin’ to help buy it with the board 
money. Well, we never paid a cent to- 
wards it, for the very day our boarder 
rived, ’long come the pianner, too! Mr. 
Hawkins done it to sorprise us, and sur- 
prised enough we was. And it did beat 
all how fast Car’line learned to play. It 
wa'n’t but a few weeks ’fore she could 


He 


But we'll ’sist you,’ says ° 
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play the Moody and Sankey pieces in No. 
1 and 2, and the fust time she sung and 
played of a Sunday night to her par, he 
wiped his eyes and said, ‘he reckoned 
the pianner was all paid for.’ 

‘¢Car’line’s voice wa’n’t powerful, but 
it was persuadin’ as an angels. Let any- 
body, I don’t care who ’tis, nor what he 
believes, hear our Car’line sing, ‘I eed 
Thee Every Hour,’ and he will feel a 
longin’ in his soul, a reaching’ out after 
God, if he never did before. 4 

‘<] think it was Car’line’s singin’ more’n 


‘her beauty that made Mr. Gordon fall in 


love with her. Anyway, he took to her 
at fust, though we didn’t think of sech 
a thing as love between ’em—strange we 
didn’t, tew. But it was quite awhile be- 
fore I begun to realize how things was 
goin’ on between ’em. 

‘¢ He staid all summer and ’long into 
the fall, and by that time all Punkinville 
knew what he was up to. He'd giv’ 
Car’line a ring for a filipeen present, and 
asked her if she would wear a diamond 
one bimeby. 

‘<¢ Jest think, mar,’ says Car’line, when 
she told me, ‘I shall have the fust di’mond 
ring in Punkinville !’ 

(‘*’Twa’n’t exactly like Car’line to 
say that, but I guess there's consider’ble 
human natur’ in the best o’ girls; 
there was in Car’line, anyway.) 


* * * * * * * 


‘¢One day, Mr. Gordon went a fishin’ 
and got ketched in a shower, and come 
home wet as a drowned rat. He said 
how he hadn’t got no more clo’es as 
thick as them he’d been wearin,’ and he 
was ‘fraid he might git cold changin’ 
from thick to thin, and he didn’t know 
what todo. Car’line happened to think 
o’ that trunk, and says she: 

‘¢ «Mar, there’s jest the thing ’mong 
them clo’es, and I should think Richard 
and Mr. Rig might be about the same 
size.’ 

‘‘She went and got the clo’es and 
carried ’em to Richard’s door, and pretty 
soon he came down with ’em on, and we 
exclaimed to once that they fitted him for 
all the world—as if they’s made for him. 

‘‘He stood kinder queer and bewild- 
ered like before the glass, and looked at 
himself. 
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‘¢ ¢Where did you get these ere clo’es?’ 
he asked. And I told him in a trunk 
that come to us by mistake. ‘And,’ says 
I, ‘there’s a lot more, and other things 
besides.’ 

‘«¢Let’s see ’em,’ says he. So we 
took him into the spare chamber, and 
the minute he set eyes on the trunk he 
slaps his hand on his knee, and says: 

‘6* My trunk, by jove!’ 

«Oh! is it!’ screams Car’line. 
‘Then you're Mr. Rig! Mar, here’s 
Mr. Rig / oh dear, oh dear!’ 

“** Mr. Rig!’ he repeats over after 
her, lookin’ from one tot’other on us 
inquirin’. 

‘““*Why yes, don’t you see?’ and 
Car’line points to the letters R. I. G. 
‘ But what does the ‘‘I’’ stand for?’ she 
asks. 

‘¢ Then he looked and laughed. ‘R.TI. 
G.—Richard Ingram Gordon,’ says he. 
‘That’s my name, of course. So I’m 
Mr. Rig, be 1? How droll!’ 

‘You see we'd spoke o’ Mr. Rig time 
’n’ agin, so the name was familiar to 
him as pea soup. 

‘**How strange we never thought 
on’t before,’ says Car’line. ‘ But where's 
par'strunk? Have you got it, Richard ?’”’ 

‘¢ «No, [ hain’t got nobody’strunk. I 
lost this on my way from New York to 
the mountains last summer, and it made 
me no end o’ trouble; but here it is. 
Wall, wall! But the clo’es come real 
handy to-day, didn’t they?’ 

‘*He turned ’em over kinder careless, 
as if they wa’n’t o’ much vally to him. 
They was a year old now, and I s’pose he 
considered ’em all gone by and out o’ 
stile. 

‘*When he come to the little luther 
box with Manicure’s name on it, he 
opened it and looked at the little tools, 
and finally carried it away to his room 
and set it on the table. 

‘¢Goin’ down stairs Car’line says to 
me: 

‘¢« That Manicure will get her present 
now, after all.’. And I answers ‘yes,’ 
but I didn’t think much about it. 

‘* After this little eppersode happened, 
all to once Car'line seemed to change in 
her manners towards Richard Gordon. 
When he spoke to her she answered stiff 
and proper, instid o’ laughin’ and sassy 
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as she used to, and she kep’ out o’ his 
way all she possibly could. 

‘¢ He was terrible cut up; didn’t know 
what to make on’t of course, and hung 
round, tryin’ to git a word with her 
alone, but she wouldn’t give him no 
chance. It wasso for a hull week, till I 
s’pose he couldn’t stan’ it no longer, for, 
come Sunday morning, he speaks right up 
at the breakfast table fore all of us and 
says: 

Mee Miss Car’line, will you walk to 
church with me this mornin’ ?’ 

‘« Car’line looked at him for a minute, 
kinder half defyin’, half cryin’, but some- 
thin’ compelled her appearently, for she 
answered so low and trembly you couldn’t 
hardly hear. 

‘¢¢Yes—I dunno’ but what I will,’ 
then run off upstairs fast as she could go. 

‘‘I suspicioned at the time that they 
would come to an understandin’ with one 
nother on the way to meetin’, and they 
did. Car’line told me all about it that 
night. She alwers confides in me as if 
we ’s two girls together, bless her heart! 

“It seems they took the cross road 
through the woods. It was a good deal 
further, but they didn’t care, they had 
plenty o’ time. 

‘‘They walked along quite a piece 
without speakin’, and pretty soon Rich- 
ard took hold of Car’line’s hand and 
lifted it up and looked at it. 

‘¢¢Car’line,’ says he, ‘where’s the lit- 
tle ring I gave you? Have you lost it? 
(She had on mitts—ginerally wore ’em in 
hot weather). 

‘‘She snatched away her hand, and, 
says she, ‘ No, I hain’t lost it, but I ain’t 
going to wear it any more—never! You 
may haveit ¢o give to Manicure !’ 

‘¢To give to who?’ he asks, stoppin’ 
still if the road, and lookin’ at her 
with his mouth wide open. ‘Zo give to 
who ?’ 

‘Why, to that other girl. You know 
better’n I do, and you needn’t purtend to 
look so innercent!’ says Car’line, real 
hystericky. ‘I do hate and despise a 
cheat—so there!’ says she. 

“¢¢ A cheat! Car'line, who’s a cheat?’ 
he asks, dretful stern. ‘Haint I paid my 
board bills, haint I paid all my bills? 
Who's been lyin’ round about me, I’d like 
to know?’ 
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‘¢Car’line laughed bitter. ‘You men 
think as long as you pay your board 
and store bills you're all right,’ she said. 
‘You forgit that you owe somethin’ to 
girls’ hearts and feelin’s.’ 

‘¢¢Car’line! Car'line! what do you 
mean?’ he said, droppin’ on to a big 
rock and pullin’ her down side of him.’ 
She kivered her face with her hands and 
hitched away from him, but he drawed 
her up close to,him and took down her 
hands and held ’em tight in his’n. 

‘¢ «Now, Car’line,’ he says, lovin’ but 
firm, ‘ you tell me what I’ve done!’ 

‘‘She dropped her head and blushed 
furious. ‘ It’s—it’s that other girl—Man- 
icure,’ she says. 

‘¢*¢ Manicure, Manicure,’ repeats Rich- 
ard, lookin’ wild. 

“©¢ Yes! you know whoI mean. Her 
name is on the box you’re keepin’ for her. 
Oh, Richard, who is she, and where is 
she? Tell me!’ 

‘‘Then he hollered and laughed as if 
he’ddie. ‘Oh, Car’line, Car’line!’ says 
he bimeby, when he got so he could speak. 
‘What a dear little ignorant goose you 
be!’ and he hugged and kissed her over 
'n over as if he was crazy; and Car'’line, 
half mad, half ashamed, had to submit 
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whether no. But when he stopped at last 
to git his breath, she begins again, pouting. 

‘¢¢Who is she, Richard? Who ts Man- 
icure ? I willknow!’ 

‘¢Then he tells her all about it, and 
says she shall have the box, and he will 
show her how to use the little tools, 
though her fingers are pretty enough 
without any manicuring, and he kisses 
them again and again to prove he means 
it. And when Car’line finds out what a 
silly blunder it all is, she hides her face 
and feels wuss’n ever, and cries, and asks 
Richard if he aint ashamed of lovin’ such 
a silly little gump.’ 

‘¢ And he tells her how he aint, how he 
thinks she’s jest right as she is in every 
single respeck but one. He’d like to 
change her same to his’n—Hawkins to 
Gordon—right away, if she is willin’. 

‘¢Then they both laugh and feel better, 


and there they set and talk and talk, till 


the last bell begins to ring, then they go 
saunterin’ along the fields to meetin’. 

‘¢ And the fields was paradise, and the 
church was heaven to them two that day, 
because they was together! But you know 
and I know how everything seemed to 
’em ; so what's the use of my sayin’ any 
more !”’ 


#la’my’s Song. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


It kind o’ makes my old heart glad, 
And drives away the cloud and rain 
Of a day that is dark and sad 
When ma'my died; ’twas her old song 
The night she left this cruel world, 
To blossom in immortal skies. 


S" ’oer the golden song again, 


The old, old song; how dear to me; 
How sweet and melodious it seems, 
Echoing ’cross life’s stormy sea 
From the land of my childhood’s dreams. 
When I's a boy; and blooming flowers, 
In sweetest, loveliest, perfume 
Grew ’round the mossy cabin doer. 
Where ma’my sits-a knitting ’way 
In her brass-bowed specks so odd, 
And old rustic bonnet of gray 
And a gown of the golden rod. 


There in the twilight shadows deep, 
She hum’d, and hum’d, and hum’d it 
o’er, 
The song that lulled me to sleep 
In the old wood’n cradle of yore. 


And now from out the storm and gloom, 
Of three score years and more, 
Floats the good old fashioned tune— 
As sweet as if from Heaven’s shore, 
Where ma’my is; my darling own— 
In dissol’bly thy tender voice, 
In low whisper’d, silver’d, tones 
All feelings of my heart rejoice. 


Sing o’er the golden song again, 
It kind o’ makes my old heart glad, 
And drives away the cloud and rain 
Of a day that is dark and sad. 





An aster Card. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 


. Author of “The, Filjeano Mystery,” etc. 


people who 
can give a 
cosy, home- 
like look to 
the most bar- 
ren apart- 
ment. A 
touch here, 
a touch 
there, and 
behold a 
transforma- 
tion scene! 

Kate Dare was one of those fortunate 
people; she could take a piece of Turkey- 
red calico and a length of olive cheefe- 
cloth, give it a twist and a flirt, and 
evolve an easel drapery which had more 
grace and was more decorative than a bit 
of choice fabric in another person’s 
hands. 

‘*How does it look?’’ she asked, 
standing with her head on one side to 
study the effect. 

*¢Like calico and cheese-cloth,’’ re- 
turned her sister, tersely. 

‘*And not like some rare stuff from 
Damascus! I am disappointed. You 
have no appreciation of the truly beau- 
tiful, Miss Dare.’’ 

‘You have tied it gracefully, and it 
gives a touch of color to this dull room. 
Does that satisfy you !”’ 

Kate then began to amass books on 
some improvised shelves with much pains- 
taking, stopping now and then to look at 
a title page, or to read a passage. 

‘< Just listen to this,’’ she said: ‘‘ ‘The 
Princes opened the jars which had been 
sealed for two centuries, and found the 
first to contain precious stones; the se- 
cond, gold; and the third, silver.’ Now 
this opulent passage drives me nearly to 
distraction with longing and envy. For 
I want money,” she continued, ‘‘ money. 
If I had only hoarded all my life! When 
I think of the ices I have eaten and the 
chocolates I have made away with, I am 
consumed with vain regrets. Think how 
far all that would gonow! One pound 


of candy, five cans of tomatoes—one ice 
—one pound of beef-steak.’’ 

Miss Dare sat at a little table spread 
with an artist’s outfit; a bunch of flowers 
was pinned to a bit of water-color paper 
resting on a small easel, and she was 
painting an Easter card from it. 

‘‘Why don’t you say something?” 
asked her sister, in a tone of slight vexa- 
tion. ‘‘If you have gotten it into your 
head that silence is golden—why then, 
continue to keep still, for it is gold that 
I want; heaps and heaps of it.’’ 

There was a sad, perplexed look on 
Miss Dare’s face, but she still kept her 
head bent over her work, repeating ina 
low voice: 


‘‘Where unto is money good? 
Who has it not wants hardihood, 
Who has it has much trouble and care, 
Who once has had it has despair.” 


‘‘That is just it!’’ exclaimed Kate; 
‘¢¢who once has had it, has despair.’ 
To have inherited expensive habits and 
refined tastes from generations of moneyed 
ancestors, and then to be left penniless! 
I believe in heredity. My great-grand- 
mother entailed upon me a liking for stiff 
brocades and soft laces, and here my 
wardrobe is reduced pretty nearly to that 
of a Sioux Squaw’s—a blanket and a 
feather. Thenanotherthing, when money 
goes, how much goes with it—-social posi- 
tion, friendship, love—’’ 

‘‘That was not love which went,” 
Miss Dare repeated softly. 

saa garet!’’ exclaimed her sister, 
with mock sternness; ‘‘do you suppose 
I am going to have you sit there and hurl 
quotations at me. Why don't you 
‘converse,’ as our landlady says. Talk 
about the opal paling or glowing 4 
affection waxes or wanes. It is affection, 
instead, that grows warm or cold when 
the heap of almighty dollars waxes oF 
wanes. Do yousuppose Randolph Trevor 
would have left you without a word of 
explanation if we had not lost our money? 
Do you think he would have dared do it 
if papa had lived ?”’ 
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Miss Dare, who had kept her head still 
bent resolutely over her work raised it at 
last, and there was a look of entreaty in 
her beautiful gray eyes. 

‘“‘You misjudge Mr. Trevor, it was 
not his fault, but mine. And now,” she 
said earnestly, ‘‘the only thing for me 
to do, isto put the yesterday out of our 
lives, not worry about our to-morrow, 
and remember that we have only to-day.”’ 

‘¢ Are you going to get these done by 
four o’clock ?’”’ asked Kate, accepting her 
sister’s intimation that the past was a 
painful subject. Then she came over 
and stood beside her, softly smoothing 
the waves of soft dark hair, and sticking 
in a falling hair-pin in the coil that 
crowned the small shapely head. 

‘‘T am trying hard to do so, thinking 
that when you take your constitutional 
you will carry them to Morgan’s for me. 
I hope they will sell well.’”’ 

‘«They are sure to,’”’ returned Kate, 
who was looking over the finished cards. ‘‘I 
like this better thanany, there is so much 
real fealing about it—the dead leaves and 
withered violets are so perfect. I don’t 
see, though, what it has to do about Easter, 


except the greeting on the back,” she 
continued, as she read the text above the 
flowers. 


“Violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again.” 


She repeated the couplet meditatively 
as she went into the back room, and hum- 
med ‘*There was a friar of orders 
gray,’’ as she bustled about the little 
room, which was their dining-room and 
kitchen combined, just as the front room 
was the sitting-room, library, studio and 
sleeping-room for a cunningly concealed 
alcove comprised their bed and dressing- 
room. 

A few moments afterwards Kate went 
into the little sitting-room, with flushed 
cheeks, a black mark on her dimpled 
chin, and a big gingham apron covered her 
dress. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle is served,’”’ she an- 
nounced with a low bow. ‘In other 
words, come out to luncheon. I took four 
eggs, four tablespoons of the stewed 
tomatoes which were left from yesterday, 
a pinch of salt, a dash of red pepper, a 
sprinkle of parsley, and behold some- 
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thing good, but nameless. That it is good, 
I can testify truthfully—for I ate the 
scraps in the frying pan.’ 

‘‘T read a pretty story about two old 
maid sisters, a long time ago. We are 
like them—a crack in the floor constitutes 
the partition between our dining-room 
and kitchen.’’ 

‘Don’t you dare to call me an old 
maid,”’ interrupted Kate, with a great 
simulation of anger. ‘‘Andif you think I 
am going to be one, you are much mis- 
taken. I will take the initiative first. 
I will propose to the janitor, the milk- 
man, or the vegetable man on the corner, 
and revel in fresh vegetables all my life. 
Here, try this thin bread and butter, and 
this cup of chocolate made purposely for 
you.” 

Margaret laughed a little at Kate’s 
nonsense, and gave her a grateful look. 
‘¢ You are all sunshine and unselfishness,’’ 
she said. 

““Who do you suppose bought ever so 
many of your Easter cards?’’ asked 
Kate, rushing into the room a few hours 
afterwards, breathless with excitement 
and fast walking. ‘‘Why,that fashionable 
Mrs. Ames, Randolph Trevor’s cousin, 
you used to know her. Of course she 
had no idea who painted them, but she 
just raved over them, said they were so 
artistic. So you can go to work again, 
for she sets the fashions, and they will be 
all the rage.” 

‘¢T am so glad they areselling well, we 
need so many things. I will go right to 
work and sketch in more.”’ 

‘¢Make hay while the sun shines,’’ 
added Kate. ‘‘ But Ido hate to see you 
bent over them all day; you are growing 
thin and pale. There must be something 
that we can both do.” 

‘¢ My dear, you are busy all the time, 
keeping house, running errands, and last 
but not least, encouraging and cheering.”’ 

Then Margaret fell into a brown study, 
and there was a hot rush of blood to her 
cheeks. She had not thought that there 
was a possibility of Trevors—who was 
either abroad or in a distant city—seeing 
the cards. Now, perhaps his cousin would 
send him one; and perhaps she would 
ask at Morgan’s who painted them and 
tell him, and he would glory in her hu- 
miliation, especially if perverse fate should 
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lead Mrs. Ames to select the very one 
which of all others she would not wish 
him to see. For, had he not said to her 
once, when she was in one of her proud, 
wayward moods: 

‘¢ Margaret, one should never trifle with 
love—you inight uproot it and repent. 
Remember that 


«“ Violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again.”’ 


Her mind had been long busy with the 
past one morning as she worked, and, al- 
most unconsciously, she sketched in a 
bunch of sweet white violets with delicate 
purple trimmings, and pale green leaves ; 
and put a shadowy group of a half dozen 
withered leaves and blossoms in one of 
the lower corners. 

‘¢ There, I have wasted my time,’’ she 
thought, as she carefully lettered the coup- 
let; ‘‘ for this has no especial connection 
with Easter.’’ But she added a churchly 
motto and put the card in with the others, 
thinking perhaps it would carry signifi- 
cance to somebody whose hopes had with- 
ered like the flowers. There were many 
such in the world, she sadly thought. 

A handsome young man was lounging 
in Mrs. Ames’ luxuriously appointed draw- 
ing-room a few days later. He had ap- 
propriated the easiest chair, and was in- 
specting a tray of Easter cards, while a vi- 
vacious little lady sat at a dainty Daven- 
port and addressed envelopss. 

‘¢Cousin Randolph, you are a mar- 
plot,’’ she was saying. ‘‘I had selected 
the loveliest card to send to you, and 
here you are in person, upsetting all my 
plans.”’ 

‘¢Which is it?’’ asked Trevor, care- 
lessly. 

‘¢ It is not among those, so please don’t 
tumble them over. Here it is.’’ 

Randolph’s careless manner gave way 
to one of surprise, then of alertness. 

‘¢ Where did you find that?’’ he asked 
eagerly. ‘‘ Who painted it? It is unique.” 

‘¢ Yes, it is odd;’’ she returned ab- 
sently, as she dropped a bit of scented 
sealing-wax with precision, and set her 
dainty seal upon it. ‘‘I found them all 
at Morgan’s. I donot know who painted 
them.” 

‘¢This is, as you said, a lovely card. 

shall keep it; and, by the way, what 
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became ofthe Dares? I asked a half-dozen 
times in my letters, but you never an- 
swered.”’ 

‘<I do not know exactly,”’ returned his 
cousin carelessly, still absorbed in sealing 
envelopes. ‘‘ They have taken a room or 
two in some shaky tenement house on an 
obscure street, I believe.” 

‘* Do you mean to say that they are in 
this city, and as poor as that ?’’ exclaimed 
Trevor, getting up quickly and upsetting 
the cards and whatever else was in the 
way, and leaning upon the desk and look- 
ing straight into Mrs. Ames’ face. 

**T believe so,”” she replied, indiffer- 
ently. 

** Do you know what I think?”’ asked 
Trevor, hotly. ‘‘I think that you are cul- 
pably negligent and heartless. You were 
calling acquaintances, and were in the 
same set. Why in the name of common 
Christianity shouldn’t you have seen if 
you could be of service to thosé girls, 
who have been deprived of fortune and 
friends at one st~oke!”’ 

‘*Don’t be quixotic, Randolph,’’ re- 
turned his cousin, shrugging her pretty 
shoulders. ‘‘ My time is very full; I be- 
long to everything; I havn’t leisure in 
which to hunt up comparative strangers. 
Must you go? I thought you would stay 
to luncheon.”’ 

Trevor took in Morgan’s on his way 
down town. 

‘¢ Who painted these ?’’ he asked, as he 
bought the remaining cards. 

‘The youngest Miss Dare brings them 
here. One of the Broad Street Dares; 
her father failed in business and died 
shortly after, you remember.” 

‘¢If more are offered for sale, lay them 
aside for me,’”’ remarked Trevor, with a 
shrug of carelessness. ‘‘ They are so un- 
usually pretty that I wish to purchase 
them all.” Then he went out to consult 
a directory. 

‘«We are in luck !”’ briskly announced 
Kate, the day before Easter. ‘' Every 
one of your cards are sold, and at just 
twice as much as you asked. I dared to 
spend some of the money for you; I in- 
vested in a pair of gloves for you at a 
bargain. See, they exactly match your 
gray gown. You know you said the other 
day that it was one of the cardinal sins 
to wear shabby gloves, and that yours 
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were not fit to be seen.’’ Margaret no- 
ticed that Kate seemed full of repressed 
excitement, and that her cheeks were 
glowing. 

‘¢ Where is your Easter finery ?”’ 

‘‘ Here,’’ answered Kate, promptly put- 
ting a fingertip on each rosy cheek. 
‘‘Beauty unadorned, you know; and 
here,’’ she added shyly, bringing in a 
basket of flowers. 

‘¢Oh, my dear! you have been most 
extravagant !’’ 

‘¢No, not I, mademoiselle,’”’ returned 
Kate, with a twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘ but 
the green-grocer.”’ 

‘‘Who do you mean by the ‘green- 
grocer?’ If it is the vegetable man, I 
am sure I hope you have not accepted a 
costly basket of flowers from him.” 

‘¢ Then the milk-man—”’ 

‘¢ Please be serious,’’ interrupted Mar- 
garet. ‘ 

‘¢ Then stop questioning me. Can not 
I have a little bit of a secret all my own, 
just for once? All I ask of you is to 
wear these to-morrow.” 

Kate took a bunch of white violets 
from the center of the basket, and gave 
them to Margaret, who grew pale as she 
took them, but controlled herself enough 
to say: 

‘They are very sweet, and it was 
lovely in you to think of my favorite 
flower; but, my dear, I am sorry you 
bought the basket—we need the money 
for so many other things. There is the 
rent and the coal.’ 

Kate, however, disappeared in the 
kitchen lest she should make a clean 
breast of the matter. For Fate, who now 
and then does a kindly turn, brought her 
face to face with Randoiph Trevor in 
Morgan’s that very afternoon. He wished 
to hasten to Margaret without a moment’s 
delay, but Kate advised differently. 

‘« She is sensitive and proud. It would 
be like her to be lofty, and say that you 
deserted her in time of need.” 

Here Kate paused, and looked up in- 
quiringly. 

‘I did not desert her, she sent me 
away. I knew nothing of your father’s 
failure until a long time afterward. I was 
on my way to Europe when it happened.” 

Kate nodded her head sagaciously. 
‘‘T am beginning to find out about things 
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now,” she said. ‘‘Oh yes, and one 
thing more, I believe she cared for you 
all the time, Iam sure she loves you now. 
There, I have said something dreadful ; 
Margaret would never forgive me if she 
knew it !’’ Kate exclaimed, half-ashamed 
of her frankness. 

‘‘I’m sure Miss Kate, that no such 
beautiful words ever passed from lips,’’ 
declared Trevor with a flush on his hand- 
some face and a look of gratitude in his fine 
eyes. ‘‘ But I cannot wait untilto-morrow, 
let me go to her now,” he urged eagerly. 

‘¢No,”’ returned Kate, coolly; ‘‘that is 
not best. After Easter services, Mar- 
garet will be in a softened, tender mood 
and your chances will be better.” 

‘¢T shall send her some flowers.”’ 

‘*T shall tear up the card, and say I 
bought them.”’ 

‘You are incorrigible; but will not 
you carry her just one bunch of violets 
from me.”’ 

‘‘From you, no; but as a memory 
arose,’’ yes.’’ 

That night, Margaret sat a long time 
in the soft glow of the twilight. The 
violets were in a little vase on the table 
by her side, and their perfume seemed 
like a gentle presence that took her by the 
hand and led her back into the happy, 
beautiful past. If onlyshe had not trifled 
with that which might have made her 
life supremely blest ! 

When the morning dawned its bright, 
glad sunshine brought peace, if not happi- 
ness to her heart; the clouds seemed to 
have cleared away, and life to be better 
worth living. 

‘‘Do wear them,” said Kate, bringing 
her the violets as they were dressing for 
church. 

‘If you will divide them with me.” 

‘<I prefer one of these roses.’’ 

‘¢ Just think, Margaret, two years ago 
we drove to church with our dear parents. 
How different everything is!” And 
Kate sighed heavily. 

But Margaret, whose heart was lifted 
above the fret and weariness of every-day 
existence, talked hopefully and cheerfully 
of their future as they walked along. All 
the sweet promise of spring was in the 
air, and somehow it seemed to pervade 
her whole being and fill it with profound 
peace and calm. 
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‘«Margaret, you look like a sweet 
saint!’’ exclaimed Kate, turning to glance 
with loving admiration at her fair, serene 
face. ‘‘And I will not grumble any 
more; not even if the sexton seats us in 
one of the farthest back charity pews.’’ 

After service, Kate hastened home be- 
fore her, making some trivial excuse, and 
Margaret walked leisurely along, her 
heart full of the precious promises of the 
preacher, the sweet cadences of the clos- 
ing hymn and the peace of the benedic- 
tion. There was the darkness of the 
tomb succeeded by the brightness of the 
Resurrection; might not this be typical 
of human life. Perhaps of her life—sun- 
shine after shadow, joy after grief. The 
bitterness of the past year seemed to have 
passed away, to be absorbed in the pro- 
found peace that filled her soul, and when 
she entered their little sitting-room and 
came face to face with Trevor, she met 
him as calmly as if they again stood in 
her father’s drawing-room, and neither 
time nor sorrow had come between them. 

‘¢Do not think,’’ he said, ‘‘that indif- 
ference has kept me from you; when my 
letters came back to me, and all my in- 
quiries were in vain, I concluded that 
you were purposely eluding my search.’’ 


HOW TO DECORATE COMICAL EASTER EGGS. 


‘¢Then you did not know of our re- 
verses,’’ said Margaret, with a sigh ot 
relief. 

‘Do you think that I would have re- 
mained away, had I known,”’ he replied 
reproachfully. ‘For, although you 
would not give me the right to care for 
you, yet a brother’s privilege I should 
and would have exercised.’’ 

Then something in Margaret’s eyes em- 
boldened him to say. 

‘¢ But let us not mind the past with its 
bitterness and doubts, its losses and 
griefs; let them disappear with the Len- 
ten shadows, and let our lives begin to- 
day.” 

‘‘Oh do say ‘yes!’’’ exclaimed Kate, 
coming in, laughing and crying in one 
breath. ‘‘I beg your humble pardon,” 
she said, ‘*but I couldn’t keep out an- 
other moment, I am dying to say: ‘Bless 
you, my children,’ and to hope that your 
lives may pass like a ‘fadeless Easter- 
tide.’’’ Thenshe made a little gesture of 
mock solemnity, which, however, meant 
a great deal, and disappeared, while the 
lovers sat in the glad stillness of the Eas- 
ter afternoon and began that new life, 
which, after all, is as old as the world 
itself. 


fyow to Decorate Comical Easter Eggs. 


Much pleasure can be given the little folks 
in searching for eggs on Easter morning among 
the fresh green to be found in country gardens, 
or in out-of-the-way and odd nooks in some room 
devoted to the purpose in city homes. Eggs can 
be decorated at a very trifling cost, and many 
novelties are suggested to the mind as the work 
progresses. 

The most amusing of these I have seen are 
painted and dressed in character. The heads 
are painted on the upper part of the egg, the 
lower portion forming the body. The legs and 
arms are made with writing paper gummed on to 
the egg. Fora little girl, the hair is made with 
tow; a hat of tissue paper, and a little dress, ruff, 
and legs are fastened te the lower portion of the 
egg; while, for a fat man, a black hat is poised 
on his head, the hair painted round the face, a 
collar, blue tie, waistcoat and legs completing it. 
A msndarin’s head or a shepherdess’s head can 
also be cleverly done. For the former, the fea- 


tures are sketched; hair and pigtail made of 
black silk; the neck with stiff paper, so that the 
egg rests on it, and a visiting card; this keeps 
the egg erect, having a loosely knotted tie of 
tissue paper round. The shepherdess would have 
a pink and white complexion, a white wig; a 
straw-colored hat, trimmed with pink tissue roses 
and blue paper ribbons; and a visiting card is 
used the same as before. <A negroe’s head, with 
a high beaver hat and cravat; the hair is made 
of white cotton wool; the spectacles of writing 
paper, painted yellow and gummed on. Cupid 
would have a light wig, a pair of soft wings, a 
red heart in the hair, fastened with arrows made 
of matches. Of course, all the eggs are carefully 
blown before they are deeorated. This is done 
by puncturing the ends with a pin; to accompli:h 
this without breaking the shell around the punc- 
ture, soak first in vinegar to soften the shell; 
after the pin-holes are made, blow out all the in- 
side of egg. 





A fool’s Luck: 
A FIRST OF APRIL TRAGEDY. 


BY PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE. 


MAN would be a fool, of 
course,’’ said 
Walter Clin- 
ton, savagely 
to himself, 
and scowling 
darkly at his 
not unhand- 
some visage 
as seen darkly 
in the glass 
opposite him, 
‘‘yet a man 
can’t help—’”’ 
He stopped domme. and gave his en- 
tire attention to the brushing of his unu- 
sually obstinate hair. 
‘¢ Rain again; rain for the third day, 
and harder than ever,’’ he muttered 


moodily, turning from his finished labor 


at the mirror to the scene of the coming 
labors of the day outside, as seen vaguely 
through the dim dawning of an early 
morning in rainy April; ‘‘rain, rain; 
there’ll be danger in the lowlands, unless 
itstopssoon. Danger! Bah! Isuppose 
they must take their chances, as I take 
mine. Haven’t I been living in the low- 
lands of life for so long a time as to be 
entirely used to it? I wouldn’t mind 
moving into the valley in face of any 
possible flood, to take my chances there. 
There are things better than life, things 
worse than death.”’ 

He paused again in his soliloquy, and 
did not speak further until he had finished 
dressing. 

“ There’s Susan Darby,”’ he said, medi- 
tatively, ‘‘and more than one young man 
here would give ten years of his life for 
such a look as she gave me not forty-eight 
hours ago. There’s Susan Darby, but I 
never gave the woman a second thought. 
Nor could I. It didn’t even need an 
Alice Blair to make hat impossible. 
Rain, rain! The rain has fallen into my 
life, all my life long. I like a day like 
this. The sunshine would hurt me.” 


He went slowly down stairs. He made 
aspiritless pretence of breakfasting. Then 
he stood for a little, with his back to the 
comfortable fire place, getting up courage 
to go out to his work as the head and 
owner of the largest stock farm in the 
county. 

‘Let me see. I have known Susan 
Darby all my life; I have known Alice 
Blair just five years. And I love—love 
the one, as well—as well as the other loves 
me! What a strange, mad, terrible 
world this is. What an awful thing is 
life.’’ And he looked out at the rainy 
dawntime, out at the sodden fields, and 
shivered. 

‘¢ Alice Blair awakened in me every 
ambition I have ever had in life. 
For her sake, to rise to her level, I be- 
came a student—a college man. To be 
near her, I returned to the old farm—I, 
with abilities that might have made them- 
selves felt in the busy world of a great 
city. And what has resulted? I love 
her more than ever, and she is farther 
from me than ever. She is cultured; I 
have a diploma that I barely gained by 
the hardest work. She is rich; I owe ten 
thousand dollars on my farm and stock. 
She is easy in her manners; I am shy and 
afraid. She is beautiful asa dream; I— 
I—well, I might play beast to her beauty, 
I suppose. She is good, pure, an angel 
in a woman’s body; while I—I—oh, my 
God, how unworthy of her slightest 
thought, her lightest word! And I love 
her so; I love her so.”’ 

He left the fire. He moved over 
to where he could see, looking across the 
rainy valley and the swollen river, to 
where she lived. 

‘¢J_I hoped once. But I think I gave 
it up long ago. I am too sober and sad 
for her—too quiet and grave for any of 
them. Iam out of place at their pleas- 
ures, their parties, their merrymakings. 
It—it isthe end. I giveitallup. Iac- 
cept my destiny. God help me to live 
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out a lonely life in honesty and with pa- 
tience. 

‘¢ Last night, at the school-house, they 
had amateur theatricals. Every one was 
invited—every one but me. I was sim- 
ply forgotten. The neighborhood has 
been talking of it for a month—surmising 
this, guessing that, wondering the other. 
They'll talk of the great event for a 
month to come, and I must endure hear- 
ing the men praise her ; the women criti- 
cise her. I must endure telling one and 
all, over and over again, that I wasn’t 
present. I, at an entertainment in which 
Alice Blair played the heroine’s réle ; I, at 
a play which clever Alice Blair herself 
has written. I shall get some curious 
looks—maybe some almost insulting ones. 
But God spare me the pain of any pity- 
ing ones ; I can bear anything but that. I 
wonder if any one knows, guesses, cares, 
how much I love Alice Blair. 

*€ Once I thought I would tell her of 
my love; tell her anyway. Once I 
thought a woman’s refusal would be better 
than a man’s eternal silence. But I think 
otherwise now; now I unsay any such 
foolish thought—any such mad conclu- 
sion. I shall love Alice Blair as long asI 
live, but I shall never tell her, never, 
never, nev— 

‘¢ Hello! What's this! The Blair car- 
riage at my door? And at this hour? 
What can it mean ?”’ 

He hurried to the door himself, instead 
of waiting for his housekeeper to go, and 
was there before his morning caller had 
had time to knock. 

His visitor proved to be Ethel Blair, 
Alice’s ten-year-old sister, a young 
lady of sober and sedate demeanor, and 
with manners and bearing quite beyond 
her years. She had often amused Walter 
Clinton, but she did not this morning. 
He was in no mood to be amused at any- 
thing, and quiet gravity and stateliness 
accorded well with his humor. 

Would shecome in? Shethanked him 
graciously, but said she would not. She 
had a message for him, that was all. 

She handed him that which she had 
brought, a large square envelope, with 
the name ‘‘ Walter Clinton’ daintily 
written along it, and ‘‘ Kindness of Sister 
Ethel,” in the corner. 

Kind ‘¢ Sister Ethel ’’ drove away, smil- 
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ing demurely at him as she went, while 
he stood there, bareheaded in the storm 
that beat in at his open door, turning the 
letter over and over again in his hands, as 
though determined to devine the nature 
of its contents in a way that only mind- 
readers claim is adequate, and over which 
they usually badly bungle. 

His pulses were faster, his eyes brighter, 
and there was a doubt in his mind as to 
whether he was the nearer to laughter or 
tears. But why need I describe his sen- 
sation? All lovers have known them, or, 
are entitled to genuine pity. 

He knew Alice Blair’s handwriting 
well. But this was the first time she had 
ever written to him. Her letter! Her 
jirst letter. He muttered something 
sturdy and strong under his breath. The 
tide of hope that had run down over the 
rocks of despair so little a time ago, in an 
ebb he had said must be eternal, was flow- 
ing up to bless again the shore of desola- 
tion on which hestood. Herletter. Her 
first. He swore it should not be the last. 

He tore open the envelope, and let the 
fragments fall unheeded to his feet. He 
stood and read the letter, read it again 
and again, staring at it as a demented 
man might have done, until, suddenly, 
the whole gladness of it all seemed to 
sweep in upon him in a mighty flood. 
He fell upon his knees, there in his open 
doorway, crying aloud: ‘‘ Thank God! 
Thank God !’’ 

A scene for one to laugh at? It de- 
pends upon the point of view. Some 
neighbor, watching through a glass, might 
have found it matter formerriment. But 
the angels, recording the doings of men 
and of women, are more likely to have 
wept over it. 

There was no signature. There wasno 
date. But it was in the handwriting of 
Alice Blair, and it was undoubtedly ad- 
dressed to him. ‘‘ Dear Walter,’’ it said, 
and— 

But let us avail ourselves of the privi- 
leges sacred to the historian and his audi- 
ence. Let us read it all: 


« DEAR WALTER :—Society decrees that a man 
may tell his love when he chooses and to whom 
he pleases, and commands that a woman may tell 
hers—never ! 

«Society is wrong. I dare defy society, in the 
name of my happiness—our happiness. 
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“I love you, Walter, with my whole heart, 
my whole soul, my whole being. Riches, beauty, 
position, all these count as nothing against the 
blessing your love would be, or the infinite horror 
of its loss. 

«And yet, I know there is no danger of its 
loss, I know you are mine—mine but fearful to 
speak. Your eyes speak it; your lips smile it; 
your tones tell it, Your friends all know it, and 
mine laugh at me about you. So I am not un- 
womanly, am I, in offering you, freely and vol- 
untarily, that for which you have asked in a 
language which was ancient before English was 
ever thovght of. 

Come to me—come quickly. 
you delay.” 


A letter to be laughed over? Well, I 
don’t know. I haven’t laughed over it. 
Walter Clinton cried over it. But there 
are sign boards of danger in it that should 
have warned a sane man. MHasn’t some 
one propounded an ingenious and plausi- 
ble theory to the effect that love never 
finds lodgment in a thoroughly sound 
brain ? 

Walter Clinton owned some fancy stock 
to which he always gave his personal at 
tention. But this morning was an excep- 
tion. He surprised his hired men by 
briefly delegating all such duties to them, 
and that without a word of explanation. 
Then, in the saddle of one of his best 
horses, he dashed down to the river, 
across the shaking bridge, and up the hill 
to the home of the woman from whom he 
had this most remarkable of messages. 

He tied his horse outside, near the 
front piazza, in the beating rain, too much 
in a hurry to give the sorry beast the 
kindly attention of shelter. He hurried 
up the steps, jangled the bell in a way to 
which the aristocratic article was quite 
unused, astonished the servant by the 
vehemence of his demand for Miss Alice 
Blair, and found himself waiting for her 
in the parlor, before he had really taken 
time for thought. And yet, so he philo- 
sophically told himself, there wasn’t mtich 
need for thinking. He didn’t doubt he 
wouldn’t find it hard to speak—very 


I tremble while 


hard. But what of it? Little need of his- 


speaking, when the woman had said it all. 

Walter Clinton was a _ picturesque 
looking individual, very, as he stood 
there, too much under the dominion 
of fierce excitement and nervous strain 
to endure being seated, and waited 
for the lady he loved. There was so 
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much of fire in his eyes, so much 
of eloquence in his unconscious face, that 
one would not have thought of his dis- 
heveled hair and his dripping garments. 
He was aking of men, physically. Intel- 
lectually and morally, he was on a high 
level. And now, in the sunshine of love, 
he locked his best. A man, looking as 
did he, might almost have hoped against 
odds; some unusually tender hearts, 
under the assault of such glances, would 
surrender at the first fire. 

The woman opened the door at the 
farther side of the room. She stood 
there, the whole broad parlor between 
them, and looked at him. 

Perhaps some sudden womanly intui- 
tion warned her. Possibly something in 
his eyes piqued and puzzled her. Atany 
rate, she stood there, barely within the 
room, and waited. 

He open his arms. A quicker woman, 
or a more experienced one, would have 
understood it as an invitation. Such a 
woman as Susan Darby would have 
accepted the invitation unquestioningly. 
It would have been eminently proper for 
the author of the peculiar letter the man 
had in his hand, for the fellow had it 
ready, as one might have his ticket to the 
theater or his passport at the frontier, to 
have ignored any of the remaining con- 
ventionalities, eminently proper and 
strikingly appropriate. 

But she only looked at him, looked and -; 
smiled. 

Something in the smile was maddening. 
It was so far away, so high above him. 
He looked at her helplessly, hopelesly. 
It was all so different from what he had 
pictured and hoped. 

‘¢ T_T have come.”’ 
began. 

‘¢ I see you have come,”’ she responded, 
sweetly ; ‘‘will you tell me why you came?”’ 

It was a challenge, almost a threat. 
She knew, what woman could have 
doubted, the nature of the errand of a 
man with that in his eyes that she could 
see in his. But no one, from heartless 
coquette to the tenderest soul of pity, 
could well have asked less than she. 

‘‘There— there was a message,” he 
stammered. 

“‘Yes? Well?”’ 

‘¢ Saying you loved me, and—” 


He blunderingly 
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He paused; he could not have said 
another word, not with that glance of 
cool contempt resting on him. Then the 
mood changed. A merry laugh rippled 
across her lips. 

‘‘You forget the date, sir,’”’ she said 
mockingly ; ‘‘ ct ts the first of April !”’ 

He crossed the room. He seemed to 
reach her side at a single stride. He 
caught her roughly by the wrist. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me, woman,”’ 
he hissed, ‘‘that you have dared— 
dared—to put thiscontemptible trick upon 
me?’’ She glanced up into his stern, 
white, set face; there was that trembling 
in his eyes, faltering on his lips, which 
indexed the fact that his soul was living 
through one of the most terrible crises of 
its eternal life. She had it in. her power 
then, by a single word, almost by a single 
look, to turn his tenderest of love to the 
deadliest of hate. She was given her 
chance, her only one, her last one ; if in 
the secret silence of her stainless soul she 
dared say she did not care, of sending 
him away forever. 

‘*I say, did you do this?” 
erated. 

‘*T am alady, sir,’’ she said,’’ and I 
have thought you a gentleman, and—”’ 

He almost crushed her hand with the 
energy of his sorrow and his gratitude,then 
loosened her with a gesture that was almost 
rougher than his grasp had been. 

‘¢And I will be one,’”’ he continued, 
taking up her remark where she had left 
it unfinished. ‘‘I will not forget nor 
neglect again. Thank God, Alice Blair, 
that you are innocent of this outrage. 
And thank—thank you for your forgiving 
kindness. But, I will go, and—”’ 

‘¢ Will you explain, sir, what the trick 
has been? I do not understand it.’’ 

‘‘Understand it? No! NordoI! I 
wonder if I shall ever understand anything 
again. I would have sworn you wrote 
this, this—”’ 

And he crushed that 
letter into her hand. 

She read it through slowly, and had 
hard work to strangle an unruly laugh, in 
spite of the repressed rage of the white- 
faced madman who watched her. 

‘<I wrote it, of course,’’ she said, 
quietly, ‘‘ and am rather proud of it. It 
took well last night—very well—get- 


He reit- 


melodramatic 
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ting more than its share of applause, as 
you doubtless remember. But I hope 
you will acquit me of the charge of find. 
ing such sentiments possible in real life. 
How did you like the play ?”’ 

‘<I was not present,’’ he said, slowly. 

‘* Not present? May I ask why?” 

There are times when the unwisdom of 
fools outranks the subtlest conclusions of 
philosophers—times when the truth is 
better than the whitest lies that so- 
cial insincerity ever invented. In the 
hands of nineteen people out of twenty— 
nine men out of ten—the answer at this 
point would have utterly spoiled the 
story. But Walter Clinton was careless 
enough of consequences and appearances 
to say what he thought, and so made his 
story worth writing, and worth living ! 

‘¢ [—J] wasn't invited,” he said. 

The wcman laid her hand on his arm. 

‘* Will you tell me all about this—this 
unfortunate affair?’’ she asked, gently, 
‘¢no matter how much it hurts? May I 
know it all—all—as fully as you do?”’ 

‘‘J—I will answer your questions, 
Miss Blair,’’ he replied, humbly ; ‘‘ and 
fully and truthfully I can do no more.” 

‘¢ When did you get this—this paper?” 

‘¢ This morning.”’ 

‘“‘How?”’ 

‘¢ Your sister brought it.” 

‘“‘Ah? In a large, square envelope, 
with ‘kindness of Sister Ethel’ in one 
corner ?”’ 

‘¢ Exactly.”’ 

‘¢IT think I see. At least, I am afraid 
I do. Your invitation was sent to you 
almost a week ago, by that child, in that 
envelope, and unsealed. Some one has 
cheated and wronged you—by cheating 
and wronging the child. Some one—’” 

‘« Where was Miss Ethel, last night?” 

‘¢ She went home with Susan Darby.” 

‘*H’m! Ithought so. And your car- 
riage ?”? 

‘¢ Was sent for her this morning. She 
will be home in an hour. When she 
comes—”’ 

‘¢ Please don’t trouble her. I think I 
understand the whole affair fully. She 
forgot the invitation. Remembering it 
this morning, she spoke to Miss Darby. 
That individual promised to help her 
make it right. And then—then—Alice 
Blair, I love you; I have loved you for 
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years. I—I haven’t words. But my 
life—my labors—my devotion—”’ 

‘¢ Please stop, Mr. Clinton,”’ she said, 
pleadingly, ‘‘and please go away. Iam 
very sorry for you—very. But I had 
never thought of you in—in that way— 
and—and so—’”’ 

‘¢ Ts there some one else ?”’ 

‘¢No—no one else—but— ”’ 

‘¢ Then I may hope—and—sometimes 


‘¢T shall not say you may not come, 
but I fear there is no hope,”’ she said, but 
her voice was very low, and she wouldn’t 
look at him. She retreated through the 
door by which she had entered the par- 
lor, and left him alone. 

After that, there was nothing left for 
him to do but to come away. But, de- 
serted—driven out—he was so much of a 
fool as to be a very happy fool in spite ot 
All Fool’s Day. 

He untied his horse, sprang into the 
saddle, and then— 

His heartcameup into hismouth, unruly 
and unreliable organ that it was getting to 
be, and remained there. To saythat he was 
frightened feebly expresses the situation. 

Up the river, as far as the eye could 
reach, was one vast waste of whirling 
waters, filled with drift and wreckage of 
all sorts. Down the river for a mile, 
down to where the waters broke away and 
thundered down a rocky gorge, a hundred 
feet in height, the fury seemed to 
increase with every foot of space which 
the eye swept. Directly opposite him 
was the bridge, or the place where the 
bridge had been ; it took a second glance 
through the driving rain, to show the 
man that the bridge was still there, its 
railing splintered and broken in many 
places by rushing, crashing driftwood, 
but still rising raggedly above the fearful 
flood, while a foot of water washed above 
the swaying and swinging roadway. 

This bridge was known through all the 
country round as the ‘long bridge.” 
The name wassingularly appropriate. In 
the summer, when the ardor of the sun 
had had its way with the waters, the river 
Was a narrow and sluggish stream. But 
the valley was wide, and despite some 
minor inequalities, quite level. So the 
bridge, taken as a whole, was little less 
than a mile in length. 
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Walter Clinton remembered, with a 
curious pang at his heart, of one happy 
summer ride he had taken along it, one 
ride when it had seemed short—so short, 
short as any earthly journey of perfect 
happiness always is. And now—now 
the way seemed as long as the pathway 
through star-strewn infinity, as full of 
pain and danger and doubt. Oh! no, 
not doubt! God help him, there seemed 
deadly certainty enough in it all, as full 
of pain, danger, and the certainty of 
death, as any path ever taken by hero or 
martyr in any land, or under any sun, 
sung of by poet, or thrilled through with 
the eloquence of historians, whose words 
humanity has said shall be deathless and 
eternal. 

Then, the sky was clear, the sun was 
setting, there was the smell of new mown 
hay, and of fragrant autumn flowers in 
the faintly stirring zephyr from the west 
that fanned their faces all the way. 
Now, the sky was wild with the gale, it 
needed faith to think of the existence of 
any sun at all, and only a brave man 
could hope to face the storm along the 
bridge, and live to tell of it. 

Then, the swallows flitted before them, 
dipping their glancing wings into the shin- 
ing pools that lay here and there along 
their way. ‘Then, Alice Blair had ridden 
at his side, and he had been as silent as 
ever a man had been, and as happy. 
Now, he was as silent as then; it wasn’t 
a time for words, action was needed, and 
that speedily! For along the bridge 
slowly, oh, so slowly, not yet half way 
across the rapidly rising river—came the 
Blair carriage, and in it of course the 
grave girl who had brought him the key 
to his future; the message that made 
him a fool, and that gave him the only 
hope he had, the only chance he would 
ever find. 

Coming—slowly, and no more chance 
of coming to shore, than there is of the 
flying comet finding rest on some 
unguessed margin of infinite space. 
Coming, and the river rising so fast that 
the water will be deeper on the roadway 
of the bridge, long before that snail’s 
pace can bring the carriage to land, than 
the carriage’s height. Coming, but with 
the certainty that the roadway will be 
useless before half that journey can be 
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done, even if God’s mercy spares the 
bridge and leaves them any roadway at all. 

The man is riding down the hill, rid- 
ing as he never rode before, riding as he 
will never ride again ; and the river has 
gained a half foot, while he has ridden, 
and watched, and planned, hurried and 
hoped, and prayed. There are eighteen 
inches of water over the roadway now, 
where a foot flowed when he mounted his 
horse at Blair’s door. 

He is riding—vriding—in spite of the 
frenzied cries of a woman that he hears 
behind him. He does not turn to look; 
he does not turn to listen; he does not 
dare. Turning he might see—he dares 
hope he would see—enough of affection 
for him, enough of fear for his danger, 
to make him sure that no other man need 
ever hopefully say aught of love to Alice 
Blair. And he knows he isa mere man 
—albeit a brave one—with a man’s weak- 
nesses and a man’s selfishness. He fears it 
might make a coward of him; he fears 
that to look back might be to go back ; 
he fears that to listen would be to say 
his attempt at rescue is vain, and his fool- 
hardiness no less than suicide. He can 
keep his face to the front. He does. 
He faces fate alone and undaunted. 

‘* If she has hersister’s grave to weep 
over,’”’ he says, resolutely, ‘‘she may 
have mine as well.’’ 

His horse’s feet are on the bridge, the 
beast is rushing through the water that 
reaches his knees. But the speed is little 
less than it was on the hill, the noble an- 
imal has caught the infection of his mas- 
ter’s mood ; he seems half human now, 
and a hero himself. A log strikes the 
wheel of the carriage. Clinton groans. 
It will be so hard to be too late. It will be 
so terrible to watch a tragedy work itself 
out to the end so little a way beyond the 
reach of his unavailing hands. The mad- 
dened brutes that draw the Blair carriage 
spring forward ; ah! a runaway in the 
flood? How more than horrible! But 
no; they are loose from the wrecked ve- 
hicle; the broken carriage is still on the 
roadway ; there is still a chance, still a 
hope, thank God. 

They are coming now, coming like the 
wind, coming as only animals come when 
that which serves them in place of reason 
is utterly unseated in their narrow brains, 
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coming as beasts only come when it 
would be a fair use to make of our flexi- 
ble language to say they are insane, 
They are covering the width of the road- 
way, practically, as they swing and swag- 
ger from side to side, as drunken steeds 
might do. It will be impossible to pass 
them on this slippery and dimly seen pas- 
sageway. ‘The man must drown with the 
three beasts—drown like them—and as 
helpless as they. It is hard, very hard; 
though he would have gladly given his life 
in exchange for that, of Ethel Blair! Com. 
ing—so near he can see their frightened 
eyes—so near he can feel their hot breaths 
through the clinging closeness of the icy 
storm. Coming—but—zo/ Not com. 
ing! They areovertheedge. The rail- 
ing is down. They are in the flood. A 
cry, almost human in its agony, and the 
water has them for its own forever. And 
Ciinton’s way is clear; and he has not 
drawn rein nor lessened speed, thank God. 

A piece of driftwood strikes Clinton’s 
horse. There, his legs are from under 
him. Now, he is down. And Clinton 
shakes and trembles at the thought of how 
near he was to falling under the beast. A 
broken leg or arm would seem as though 
Heaven had mockery for his plight— 
here—now where the strongest and most 
capable of men would find almost all 
odds against him. The horse is off the 
bridge! No, it was only his hind feet. 
He struggles bravely. He fights for life 
as aman might fight. He seems to know 
that other lives than his own depend on 
his strength and agility. And Clinton, 
dominated by one of thosestrangely philo- 
sophical mental moods which come when 
they will, even to those at death’s gate- 
way, catches himself wondering if the 
animal has not a vague and darkness- 
groping realization of the truth that the 
lives in whose service he struggles are of 
iafinitely greater importance than his 
own. And now—the grand animal has 
his footing again; thank God. 

Clinton reaches the side of the car- 
riage. A glance shows him the situation. 
Either the coachman is a coward or a 
very wise man; he hasn’t come on this 
dreadful journey this morning. There 
are only two persons here, Ethel Blair 
and Susan Darby. The latter has un- 
doubtedly insisted on driving home with 


+ 
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her young visitor. Charity would say she 
desired to relieve any apprehensions on 
the part of the child’s parents and sister ; 
suspicion would suggest that, now she has 
used her tool in the most cruel of hoaxes, 
she is anxious to be rid of her; as to the 
side on which the truth would be found, 
I do not know, and we never shall. 

Clinton has lifted the child before 
him, and without an instant’s delay. He 
pauses, though, for a moment or two, as 
the woman, who bowed her head in her 
hands as he rode up, lets her hands fall 
and looks up at him. 

“I have wronged you so—”’ she be- 


ips. 

' “And with God’s help in it, given me 
the greatest blessing of my life,’’ he says, 
gravely. Somehow, with death at his 
s elbow, he seems to see clearer and be so 
sure he is speaking the truth, 

A strong glance flashes across her fea- 
tures. In it he could see joy and regret, 
despair and renunciation. 

‘God knows I did not mean it so. Can 
—you—forgive?”’ 

He looks into her face. He thinks of 
his love for Alice Blair, and of how empty 
life would be without her. His modesty 
underrates his own value; he can not 
guess how high a pedestal another may 
have raised on which to set his image. 
f And yet, vaguely and dimly, he recog- 
nizes the depth of Susan Darby’s hope- 
less passion; he realizes how much and 
how utterly she has lost. 

“T forgive,’’ he says, her weak hand in 
his strong one for just a second, ‘‘ freely 
and fully. And—and—J shall come for 
youl” 

She says no word in reply. She only 
gives him one eloquent glance as he turns 
away and speeds toward land and safety 
with the child. But in her glance he 
teads her thought—her hope—her belief 
that she will have her way, after all, 
though it be short and sad; she does not 
doubt that Walter Clinton will go through 
life with her, and down to the gates of 
death, and stand beyond them, with her, 
before the gale lessens or the sun shines 
out again; she is sure, certain, that in 
spite of failure, loss—in spite of Alice 
Blair and her success—Walter Clinton is 

lers—hers—for all the time he has left to 
live—for a poor and pitiful part of an 
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hour! And his heart sinks within him ; 
she is doubtless right; God help him, he 
can hardly dare doubt it himself. 

The way back seems longer—harder. 
It is. 

The water is deepening, the current is 
strengthening, the gale is increasing in in- 
tensity, and it rains as it never rained be- 
fore. 

Another child, nervous, frightened, 
distraught, in Ethel Blair’s place, would 
have drowned them both. But she was 
the same grave, quiet, sedate and thor- 
oughly polite and courteous little lady 
she had always been. Walter Clinton 
thought of it, curiously and meditatively. 
Had it been otherwise, his errand, at the 
very end, would have been a failure. 

The water deepens, deepens. Now, now, 
the doubly burden beast must swim for 
it, but the shore is not faraway. Hisfeet 
touch bottom—slip, slide. He struggles, 


labors, conquers. Walter Clinton rides up 
the shore, through the throng that crowds 
about him ; he passes Mr. Blair ; he passes 
Mrs. Blair; it is in Alice’s arms that. he 
places her unconscious sister—uncon- 


scious, for the child, her safety finally as- 
sured, has fainted away in that grave and 
sedate manner that has always character- 
ized her in all her doings. 

Alice thanks him with a look. There 
is much init. It is hard to leave such a 
glance behind and face the river again. 
But he promised—promised. And Alice’s 
head is bowed over the child. She can- 
not say himnay. Sohe rides down again, 
never looking back—rides as a man might 
who found it duty to leave his heaven be- 
hind and ride through hell, half hoping 
that beyond its horrors, he might find 
heavenagain. And then, with his horse’s 
feet at the very brink of the stream, there 
is a roar down the valley that echoes and 
rings for miles. The bridge is gone. Inits 
place is only a ridge of yellow foam, full 
of breaking planks and crushing timbers. 


* * 7 * * * 


Walter Clinton was in the first boat 
that went out an hour later, to search in 
the boiling blackness of the pool below 
the rocky gorge for the body of the one 
who had wronged him so. 

It was his eyes that found her dead 
among the wreckage. It was his hands 
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that drew her into the boat and tenderly 
straightened her tired limbs and closed 
her frightened eyes. 

It was thus that he kept his promise; 
thus that he served her. He thanked 
God, in his heart, that it had been given 
him to do as much as that. 

It would be hard to say just how it hap- 
pened that Walter Clinton dined with the 
Blairs that day. Both Mr. and Mrs. Blair 
have always asserted that they didn’t in- 
vite him, and Alice says she thinks she 
didn’t. But there he was when dinner 
was ready, as much at home as though he 
belonged there. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Blair couldn’t say 
enough in praise and thankfulness. And 
Alice Blair hadn’t anything to say, except 
in the language in which smiles and tears 
and glances and blushes are used in the 
place of the common, but less expressive 
word. And Ethel Blair gravely announced 
that the man who saved a maiden’s life, 
always married her in the story books, 
and that she would gladly wait for Mr. 
Clinton, if her big sister would let her. 

And when the dessert was brought in, 
there was a folded paper under Walter 
Clinton’s pie, as was quite in accord with 
the day and the date. He opened it 
and read : 

“DEAR WALTER :—Society decrees that a 
man may tell his love when he chooses and to 
whom he pleases, and commands that a woman 
may tell hers—never ! 

“Society is wrong. I dare defy society, in the 
name of my happiness—our happiness. 

“TI love you, Walter, with my whole heart— 
my whole soul—my whole being. Riches, beauty, 
position, all these count as nothing against the 
blessing your love would be, or the infinite horror 
of its loss.” 

Then there were several lines through which 
a pen had been heavily drawn, and then: 

«Come to me—come quickly. I tremble 
while you delay. ‘ALICE BLAIR.” 

Her name? Signed to that prepos- 
terous document? Yes, her name, her 
blessed name. A little shaky and un- 
even, perhaps, and with a stain or two 
that hinted tears, but her name—her 
name—and— 

He tried, in a sudden and, to him, 
utterly unexpected accession of boldness, 
to take her at her word. 

‘¢Come!’’ the note said. And he was 
out of his chair not two seconds after she 
was out of hers—and out of the room. 
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And her father intercepted him at the 
door, to congratulate him. 

And her mother got hold of him in 
the hall, and cried about something, 
The hero and the author, being men, are 
equally unable to explain why she did it. 

And then Ethel captured him just out- 
side the parlor door, and gravely in. 
formed him that she should try to be 
contented to have him for a brother. 

‘‘Though if anything shoudd happen 
to Alice,’’ she said, seriously, ‘‘ it might 
all end as it always does in the stories!” 

So that, as Walter finally told his fair 
captive between kisses, it took almost as 
long to get to her, as it did to get to Ethel 
in the river. 

It is evening in the dimly lighted parlor. 
Walter and Alice have been talking in 
low tones for more than an hour. She 
draws his head down upon her shoulder. 
She kisses him fondly. She murmurs 
lovingly, but with a touch of merry 
malice in her tones, ‘*4 fool’s luck !” 

Upon which Ethel, rising from a low 
chair in a dark corner, says that if they 
don’t mind, and will kindly excuse her, 
she thinks she will retire. 

They hasten to express a willingness to 
excuse her. 

Perhaps they will excuse us also! 

Ethel sits in her own room, medita- 
tively brushing out her long hair, and 
finishes my story before Aer mirror, as 
Clinton began it before his. 

‘¢I wonder whether Susan Darby is 
happier ?”’ she saysto herself. ‘I won- 
der what made her look at Walter as she 
did? There are so many things thata 
quiet little girl can’t seem to understand. 

‘¢I_I am glad I didn’t die, even if my 
big sister is going to get the man the 
story books say belongs to me. Iam 
sure I don’t want him. I wonder if big 
sisters always get all the good things in 
the world? I wonder if, when Alice 1s 
married and gone, I'll ever be any one’s 
big sister? I mustn’t forget to ask mam- 
ma, to-morrow, what she thinks about it. 

‘¢Well, I'm tired and sleepy. I guess 
I'll let things go, for to-night, without try- 
ing to understand them. Obly, only— 

‘‘Well, I don’t suppose Susan Darby 
liked my sister, or was good to Walter, 
but I don’t think Alice was very kind, 
now she’s dead, to say, ‘4 fool’s luck! 
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Marjorie Lee. 


BY MARGARET SPENCER. 


VII. 


HE day after 

the concert 

Jack went 

round ‘*‘to 

the house”’ 

to inquire 

after the 

“* prima don- 

na,” and 

found her 

quite alone 

in the libra- 

ry. She sat 

on a low stool by the fire, with her head 
in her hands, idly watching the red coals. 
Her hair was braided in a heavy kind of 
plait, and hung down to the floor. She 
looked pale, and her cheeks were wet; a 
letter lay on the desk directed to her father. 
Jack stood beside her before she heard 
his step. She looked up as he said briskly : 

“A pretty way to welcome your first 
tenor, Miss Lee! What aghost of asmile 
for such a successful star? and the next 
day, too.’’ 

Marjorie just laid her head against the 
chair nearest to her, and cried! regularly 
cried. She neither sobbed, nor sighed, 
nor moaned; but like a child of ten, 
rather than twenty, cried, and it did her 
good. Jack leaned against the mantle, 
put his hat on the table, and hummed in 
a ridiculous manner : 


“Ye banks and braes-o-bonny Doon 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How cam ye chant ye little birds 
And Marjorie so fu-o care.” 


It had the desired effect, and the prima 
donna smiled and wiped her weeping eyes, 
and said in a meek kind of way: 

‘How are you Jack? I’m glad to see 
you,” 

‘Well, yes; looks that way.” 

‘Don’t you dare to make fun of me, 


Jack Kendall! I’m going to leave you 
soon. You'd best treat me well!” 

‘Now that zs a pretty story. Here 
I've come with invitations, congratula- 
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tions, and stuff enough to turn any head, 
say nothing of severe Puritan, orthodox 
maidens like yourself—not used to the 
frivolities of Washington—and find you 
in tears, and a general low downness ! ’’ 

‘¢ Seriously, Jack, I am going home.” 

‘¢ Pray, why?”’ 

‘« Because I am getting tired.’’ 

‘¢Nonsense. I know better than that. 
Come, Marjorie, let us take counsel to- 
gether, and I’ll be a kind of father to you, 
poor little girl,” and Jack sat close beside 
her, and suddenly grew sober. ‘‘I know 
all about it, don’t be afraid to tell me. 
I’ve seenitallalong. It’s like the whoop- 
ing-cough or the croup! Takes old men 
as well as boys, and comes in ‘stages;’ 
but in this case it’s still in the early stage ! 
Not fatal, nor in anyway dangerous. There 
are many remedies, Marjorie, beside your 
taking yourself off. The danger won’t 
increase if taken in time.’’ 

‘¢ We are good friends, and that is all; 
but—but—you see, Jack—”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I see. You don’t need to be 
troubled about it. You haven’t flirted 
with Mr. Lathrop half so dreadfully as 
you have with me! And yet I haven’t 
thought of making love to you!”’ 

‘Oh, Jack ! that is different, you know.”’ 

‘<Well, rather,’? Jack drawled out 
slowly; ‘‘but the saddest thing in life, 
you know, is ‘what might have been.’ ”’ 

‘Uncle Joe and Aunt Mary are dis- 
gusted with my fickleness. I cametostay 
till after the fourth of March, when my 
father is coming to take me home. Jen- 
nie blames me for ‘ being a goose,’ and 
says, ‘Of course I’ve encouraged Mr. 
Lathrop’s attentions.’ Oh, dear! Iam 
so unworthy of all this kindness, and so 
ashamed to think that such a foolish, in- 
experienced school girl as I could make a 
wise, talented, noble man ‘unhappy,’ 
and ‘unsettled.’ It seems strange, Jack, 
for I never suspected that he—that Mr. 
Lathrop would think of an ignorant girl 
like me—only to teach and help me. 
Oh, dear!’’ Marjorie rested her chin in 
her pretty white hand, and looked the 
picture of meekness and regret. 
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‘Tt is strange; can’t imagine how it 
happened.’’ Jack laughed merrily, and 
added. ‘* Come along to the piano, and 
let’s sing some duetts,’’ and Marjorie 
joined in the laughter. 

Spite of regrets, and youth, ignorant 
and wise ; tender and hard hearted ; timid 
yet brave; they looked into each others 
faces with all the breezy carelessness of 
youth and maiden ; theyceased to question 
or balance the difficult problems of life. 

The mid-day sun lay on the dark rugs, 
as it came through the south windows, 
and the air was heavy and sweet, with 
last night’s roses and violets, they were 
heaped up in bowls and jars, baskets stood 
on the piano and tables. 

‘‘To think of tears, in a garden like 
this, and after such an ovation too! I de- 
clare, Marjorie,you ought to be sent home, 
for your ingratitude.”’ 

Jennie had gone to the concert-room 
to get music, screens, and other loans. 
Aunt Mary was called to the Garfield 
Hospital, as one of its directors, and Jack 
said good-bye as the clock struck twelve. 

Mrs. Davis was well-known to the poor 
of the Capital, through her public and 
private charities. She was never too busy 
‘to do good.”” Her husband called her 
‘Sister Mary,’’ and often proposed that 
she adopt the gown and cap of the St. 
John’s sisters. She was especially busy 


- and interested in hospital work. Marjorie 


loved to go the rounds with her aunt, and 
often sang in the wards. Her sweet, 
simple songs, Dr. Thompson said, ‘‘ were 
better than all his medicine.” 

And so the weeks went by. Marjorie 
threw herself into all the novelties of social 
life with girlish enthusiasm. The endless 
roll of wheels on the city streets, the rush 
and hurry of the ‘‘season,’’ the nights 
turned into day, all grew familiar and 
natural; but her heart turned loyally to 
dear New England’s rocks and hills, its 
meadows and brooks, though never so 
fastly locked in ice and snow. It would 
be doubly sweet ‘‘ after the winter of roses 
and violets, and—and well, after this 
winter of joyous, bewildering dissipa- 
tion.”’ 

Marjorie said no more of going home. 
Mr. Lathrop kept his promise well. He 
came and went as the ‘‘ best friend.’”’ He 
kept his own counsel. He wasa thorough 


man of the world. Marjorie’s face was 
the first picture he had hidden away in his 
heart. Books, law, pelitical ambitions, 
had filled his life thus far. An only son, 
and his mother, a widow, all his boyish 
and manly love had been given to her, 
She entered into his plans wholly, and 
encouraged the book-loving boy in the 
quiet, studious life of a scholar. She was 
proud to see him sent to Congress, but 
felt herself too old to be uprooted from 
the old home. He would return early in 
the summer. 

Mr. Lathrop said to himself again and 
again: ‘*If 1 ever have a wife, she will 
look just like Marjorie Lee. She will 
be fair and tall, slender and blue-eyed, 
and she will be sunny and sweet.”’ 

Since the declaration in the carriage, 
he allowed nothing to recall his words to 
her. He accepted her*frank, honest pleas- 
ure at his continued attentions, just as he 
had promised. If he suspected that Mar- 
jorie was deceived in her own heart, he 
kept a sacred silence. But he loved her 
with a steadfast, tender, human love, 
which no perversity could lessen, no cold- 
ness chill; but a love which gladdened 
every-day life, and made his heart patient 
—-patient to wait, if need be, a life-time, for 
a return. 

Mrs. Cleveland had a young guest, 
who was an old schoolmate of Jennie’s. 
Their mothers were old friends and neigh- 
bors, among the New York knickerbock- 
ersof yeatrsago. Frances Folsom had at- 
tended the same college with her guest, 
and so it came about that the plain white 
card of ‘‘Frances Cleveland’’ together 
with a dainty cordial note of invitation 
to lunch reached the Davis home. 

What a flutter of excitement! The 
pretty chamber was a collection of ‘¢ rain- 
bows, butterflies and humming birds’ 
wings,’’ (as the bridegroom remarked up- 
on his new wife’s toilette.) Everything 
was tossed about from dressing tables, 
closets and trunks! 

‘¢ Marjorie, I do want you to look e- 
pecially well. You may go down into 
history from this veryday. _Whoknows? 
Worse looking girls than you have been 
Mrs. Presidents or Mrs. Cabinets.” 

“ My gowns are all good enough, Jen- 
nie. I think I’ve worn them, too, once 
around, haven’t I?”’ 
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‘Suppose you have, Mrs. Cleveland 
hasn’t had the honor of seeing you in 
them. No, not that dinner-gown child! 
How little style you have. Don’t you see 
we must be elegant, but plain; distin- 
guished, but simple. Now, just where 
that agony begins, mamma must decide. 
An informal lunch at the White House is 
no more than an informal lunch at Mrs. 
Whitney’s or Madame Romero’s, and 
their guests are most severe in simplicity.’’ 

Mamma was called in, and the decision 
soon made. Marjorie must wear her pret- 
ty dove-colored cloth, with silver panels 
and vest, white lace in the throat and at 
the wrists; while Jennie, in her dark seal- 
brown, with amber vest and amber pins 
in her heavy black hair, looked both ‘‘dis- 
tinguished and severe.”’ 

At the appointed hour of the appointed 
day the Davis carriage drove under the old 
stone portico of the mansion; the door- 
keeper ushered them into the Red Room, 
which has for many years been the morn- 
ing calling or reception room of the White 
House family. ‘The cards of the young 
ladies were sent to Mrs. Cleveland. Mar- 
jorie sat demurely on the nearest sofa, 
with her hands folded, and shyly said to 
her cousin: ‘*I do dread this visit, Jen- 
nie. It seems so queer to be a really, 
truly guest of Mrs. Cleveland.” 

“Nothing dreadful about that; (be- 
tween you and me, I would have refused 
Mr. Cleveland, if he had made me an 
offer of marriage) and I wonder at—”’ 

“Good morning, Miss Davis; good 
morning, Miss Lee. Iam very glad to see 
you,’’ and a clear, frank, cordial voice 
gave a true ring to the simple words. 
“Come up stairs, please. Mary has gone 
out with mamma for a short drive. She’ll 
be in very soon.”’ 

Mrs. Cleveland led the way to her pri- 
vate rooms, where her maid soon laid aside 
the wraps, and rolled the low easy chairs 
closer to the open fire that burned in the 
grate.. Up the broad stairway they passed 
through the handsome corridors, where 
ferns and hyacinths stood on small tables, 
and in nitches in the walls. Mrs. Cleve- 
land chatted, as they waited for their 
friend, like another school girl, beside the 
fire. Nothing in Marjorie’s own home 
could have been more simple and de- 
lightful. Tall, slender and girlish, like 
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a white lily in her close fitting gown of 
creamy white cloth, trimmed with bands 
of black velvet; jet pins were in her 
brown hair; a narrow velvet ribbon was 
tied about her white throat, and the host- 
ess looked far more beautiful in the eyes 
of her old schoolmates than she did in 
the famous gown of olive green plush, 
that lent such dignity to the mistress of 
the White House on New Year’s day. 

On this February day of sunshine, in 
the windows hung cages of canaries, 
mocking birds, and finches, just out of 
their morning baths. Blooming plants, 
dewy and fragrant from their morning 
shower and sun. The French poodle 
Hector, a gift from the Breton shores, 
was well washed and combed for the day. 
One felt that this pretty mistress was very 
like to the maidens of old, up since the 
dawn of day, attending to her household 
duties ; and like to the woman “‘ far above 
rubies ’’ of whom thewise man saith, ‘‘ She 
looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold.” 

Not one coal on the tiled hearth. 
Shining fenders, and glowing fires. South- 
ern roses filled the air with the sweet- 
ness of June. Inthe hall was an ape from 
Brazil, one of the many pets sent to Mrs. 
Cleveland by admiring friends. He had 
long hair and a funny face, and was a 
great pet with the visitors. Hector was 
made to ‘‘ show off,’’ for ‘‘ you know, 
girls,’’ said Mrs. Cleveland, he’s a won- 
derful dog. Every morning just at ten 
o’clock he goes to the President’s room, 
wagging his tail, and looking very wise; 
there he stands by the door until Mr. 
Cleveland gives him a package of letters, 
or papers, which Hector takesinhis mouth 
and scampers back to me, always drop- 
ping them at my feet or in mylap. Now 
isn’t that very smart.’’ She went on, ‘‘ you 
will like to go with me over this old house, 
Iam sure ; it’sso full of history ! interesting 
history to every body. And don’t it 
seem strange that this is my home? I am 
never through wondering at it myself !’’ 

Nobody felt ill at ease. Marjorie kept 
close beside the charming hostess, as they 
walked school-girl fashion through the 
large old-fashioned rooms. Miss Mary 
Ashton, was merry and wide awake, keep- 
ing Jennie busy, with her comments and 
bright speeches, much in her own style. 
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Two young friends of Miss Ashton’s com- 
pleted the party. 

They looked into the bridal chamber, 
*¢done ’’ in robin’s egg blue; stuffs of the 
same tint covered chairs and sofas. 
There were oriental hangings and tapes- 
tries ; antique dressing cases ; candelabras, 
with tinted tapers ; softest rugs on the floor, 
and rare pictures on the walls. The girls 
talked of the venetian landscapes; Ra- 
phael’s boys, and the beautiful etchings : 
souvenirs of delightful journeys across the 
sea, and gifts from loving friends. They 
looked over books and views, and pho- 
tographs of college days and college girls. 

‘‘You see this room,’’ said Mrs. 
Cleveland,’’ was, and is, still called 
Grandma Garfield’sroom. I havekept it 
almost as I found it, only adding a few of 
my own belongings. Somehow, I love to 
remember her ; she had a great faith ; and 
a great sorrow,’’ she added, in a quiet 
voice. ‘‘You know my grandma was 
about her age, whom we hoped to have 
with us here. This room was all pre- 
pared, even to the old-fashioned pinks we 
put on her bureau—but—she has a bet- 
ter home than this now.’’ How tenderly 
she speaks, thought Marjorie; across the 
hall they passed into Nellie Grant’s 
room,’’ where Mrs. Cleveland told them 
about the little rosy, sturdy girl, who 
passed her merry school daysinthe White 
House, and went out from itsdoors, abride, 
toher strange English home. She told them 
incidents of her life,—-as they had been re- 
peated to her ; and spoke in such an earn- 
est way of her worshiping father, whose 
latest breath was whisperings of his 
** Nellie.” 

They stood long at the south windows, 
overlooking the city and the historic 
Potomac, lying quietly below them ; and 
the long bridge reaching across to the 
Maryland hills. Already the golden 
crocuses were peeping up through the rich 
mold of the flower beds, under the win- 
dows; and the big lawns and sloping 
knolls were carpeted with dark brown 
leaves. 

‘*Mrs. Cleveland,’’ Marjorie said 
timidly, ‘‘this place is like a beautiful 
book! How many strange eventful 
things have happened here—in these very 
rooms. So much gayety, and so much 
sorrow; all under this one roof. My 








father was acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, 
and with General Grant. He often tells 
me of the sad times during the war.”’ 

Marjorie’s face was a study, her eyes 
were wide with wonder and interest, 
Mrs. Cleveland laid her soft white hand 
on Marjorie’s, and said impulsively, 
‘‘Miss Lee, my husband and myself 
have talked of that many a time, since 
coming here to live. The great men and 
women who have made merry, or suffered, 
or died in these very rooms! Think of 
the weekly ‘wash—hanging’ in the East 
Room to dry when Mrs. President Adams 
presided in Washington! And remember 
the changes since then! But here is 
Pierre! Lunch is served.” 

The little party went down the stair- 
way to the private dining-room, which is 
used by the family; and upon informal 
occasions. It is one of the handsomest 
rooms in the house. It opens into a wide 
hall, where ferns, and accacias nod and 
wave, and palms stand straight and tall 
as you pass them at the door-way. Flow- 
ers bloom in handsome jars—that stand 
on mahogany pedestals against the dark 
walls. The sideboard of carved ma- 
hogany was purchased by Mrs. Hayes, 
and the very handsome buffet and side 
table were made by her order, out of a 
fine old mahogany table, found at the 
White House. Two very old polished 
tables, stand against the walls, and in 
the centre of the room is a large round 
one, ordered by President Arthur, upon 
which meals are served. Side lights of 
finest rose colored glass are fixed to the 
tinted walls. The china, silver, and 
glass, on the buffet and tables, delight the 
eyes of connoisseurs, For more than 
fifty years the solid silver and gold table- 
ware has been in thisroom. Some of the 
Lincoln china still remains, and much of 
the gold and silver plate of the Monroe's. 
The Monroe silver is made in beautiful, 
quaint shape and design. Immense tu 
reens, with covers standing on large oval 
shaped waiters, all in one piece; gravy 
boats, cake baskets, urns for tea and 
coffee; syrup and water pitchers; beau- 
tiful old-fashioned claret jugs, with silvez 
tops, and an odd tea kettle of burnished 
brass over the small alcohol lamp. 

The ‘‘ Hiawatha boat’’ used often as 4 
central ornament for State dinners, in the 
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State dining-room, is as good as new— 
and was bought at the Centennial Expo- 
sition of 1876. 

The gold spoons and forks made for 
‘¢Martin Van Buren’’ are simply marked 
like the silver, ‘‘President’s House.’’ 
The steward of the White House is re- 
sponsible to the Government for all its 
valuables, and gives a heavy bond, on 
taking the place. 

Uncle Sam owns the silver, gold, and 
all table ware, in his old house, and only 
for the intimate friends, who are favored 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. President, are the 
. personal gifts or belongings displayed. 

The round table was laid in white with 
pale pink doyles, and pink roses filled a 
large glass bowl in the centre. Delicate 
napery, embroidered by school mates, 
with a pretty ‘‘F. F.”’ in each corner, 
lay beside each plate. 

‘¢ All this glory is in honor of college 
days, Miss Lee—don’t you see, Mary, how 


I prized your gifts? I brought them all, 


with me,’’ Mrs. Cleveland said, merrily. 

‘«Mr. Cleveland promised himself the 
pleasure of meeting you, and taking lun- 
cheon with us to-day, young ladies, but I 
am never quite sure of him. A delega- 
tion from somewhere has just been sent in 
to his office. I am sorry, but we’ll pay 
him a call by and by,’’ she added. 

‘*Did you ever hear Robert Collyer, 
Mrs, Cleveland?” asked Jennie. ‘‘He 
says—‘a poor President has no rights, 
and his private office is only ‘‘the peo- 
ple’s work shop.’ ”’ 

‘Mr. Collyer is right, Miss Davis, but 
I don’t complain. My husband often 
has time for a nice drive or walk with 
me.”’ 

The pretty hostess sat behind the silver 
coffee urn, flushed and fair, not less 
sweet and delicate in tint and manner 
than the tiny rose buds at each plate, and 
the full rich roses, ‘* Duchess de Bra- 
bants,’’ that were fastened by their long 
stems, in her black velvet belt. 

Salads, creams and dainty biscuit; 
fruits and flowers, served in harmonious 
courses; pretty china, shining, sparkling 
glass and silver, not ruby colored with 
wine, but clear as crystal. The dining- 
toom door was closed, and in the privacy of 
the homelike room, with Pierre, the hand- 
some French waiter to serve them, the 
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time passed delightfully, and the luncheon 
was over. 

That night, in her own home, Jennie 
said toher amused father: ‘‘ To think that 
we girls shoyld have fallen into the full 
glory of journalistic adjectives! Marjo- 
rie has heard, and read columns about 
‘guests of the White House!’ ‘ Historic 
guests!’ ‘distinguished guests!’ Princes, 
dukes and queens have dined there, and 
now—Oh, if Mr. Lathrop could have been 
there to take notes, and put our names in 
the paper!’”’ 

But the merry luncheon was over, and 
the litt!e party strolled into the conserva- 
tory, which opens out of the hall, and the 
State dining-room, to be shown the won- 
derful orchids, the roses and lilies, the 
long green walk, under glass, where rich 
odors fill the air, and a thousand flowers 
bloom, in their winterhome. The ‘‘Bird 
of Paradise,’ the ‘‘ Flower of the Holy 
Ghost,’’ most rare and lovely bells of 
Scotland, and many flowers unknown to 
Marjorie, seemed to her fancy, enchanted, 
living things. These rare plants come 
from no certain locality, but are gathered 
by special florists and botanists from 
everycountry underthe sun. Petals open 
of every shade and hue, like fleets of 
pretty ships in the sunshine. They are 
planted in beds of moss, and bloom tier 
upon tier, against the glass, with rock 
work, and ferns, and trembling drops of 
water falling over them, from their abund- 
antwateringandcare. Modestsnowdrops 
and primroses grow under the tall acacias. 
Tropical palms and bananas reach the 
dome of the glass, and trees of agaleas 
and camelias grow large as outdoor shrubs, 
great masses of pink and creamy white. 

‘¢Oh, Jennie!’ Marjorie exclaimed. 
‘¢ Nothing can be more perfect than this! 
I should want to live here!” 

Mrs. Cleveland heard her exclamation, 
and replied enthusiastically. 

‘‘You would love this place as I do, 
Miss Lee. I spend hours in here with 
the head gardener, who tells me all about 
the plants, and their habits, and their na- 
tive countries. I have learned the new 
roses by heart. McLean will cut you 
each a souvenir bouquet, so you’ll remem- 
ber me.” 

It was hard to leave this ‘‘ Palace of 
Delight,” but they -had yet much to see. 
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Under the great prismatic chandeliers in 
the East Room they stood and talked of 
the people who had lived, reigned and 
died in this house; of the sad and joyous 
events of the past eventful years. The 
sad-faced President, who lay silent and 
cold in this beautiful room—while thou- 
sands of people silently passcd by. The 
joyous weddings, and the bewildering 
gayeties, of receptions, and fashion, and 
‘display, and the glitter of jewels 

‘¢Well,” said Jennie, ‘‘ I’ve spent many 
an evening in this room, and I am proud 
to say, Mrs. Cleveland, that we have all 
a share in its glories.’’ 

Mary Ashton remarked, that from all 
accounts she failed to see whenever that 
public East Room was empty long 
enough to ‘‘dry a washing!” 

‘‘Not in our day, Mary! Mrs. Abigal 
Adams had less company, I think,”’ said 
Mrs. Cleveland, ‘‘than Uncle Sam has 
had in these later years.”’ 

Laughing and talking, they went up 
the « ffice stairway, to the President’s pri 
vate rooms. The door stood open, and 
Mr. Cleveland rose to meet them. Two 
of his Cabinet officers sat beside him at 
the large desk, piled high with docu- 
ments. Introductions and hand shakings 
went round. Mr. Cleveland walked 
back with them, across the hall, to their 
cozy library, where his wife said, ‘* Now, 
Miss Lee, please give us a song. You 
see my piano is here, and some of us will 
accompany you. Iso wish my husband 
to hear you.”’ 

With a pretty dignity, and a deep color 
in her cheeks, Marjorie turned toward the 
President and his wife, and said, *‘ You 
are very good, I think, to want to hear 
my little songs—but—but—I am not—’’ 

Mrs. Cleveland, with the ready tact 
which made her so loved and so praised 
during her four years as Mistress of the 
White House, saw the deep red in her 
face, the embarrassment in her voice, and 
quickly sitting down to the piano herself, 
struck the chords of an old song, and said, 
‘« Let me open the concert, and all please 
to join.”’ 

It was their own college song; the one 
best loved and best known. They joined 
heartily, and sang with a will. The old 
walls never echoed merrier voices. Mar- 
jorie followed with her sweetest songs. 


‘« Thanks, thanks, young ladies. Ithas 
given me great pleasure to meet with you. 


I am very fond of music, and enjoy my ' 


wife’s singing exceedingly, though she 
rather laughs at me.”” (Like any other 
lovers, they glanced at one another, and 
Jennie slyly commented, and smiled all 
to herself.) 

Mr. Cleveland bowed in a courteous 
manner, and went back to his desk. 

‘*What a beautiful day you have given 
us, Mrs. Cleveland,’’ exclaimed Mar- 
jorie, as she put on her wraps. ‘I can 
hardly wait to write it all to my father; 
he will be grateful to you, for my enjoy- 
ment and happiness.”’ 

**It is one of my greatest privileges, 
while I stay in this house, to give my 
friends pleasure, Miss Lee. I shall soon 
be gone, you know, and I am glad to have 
my girl friends honor and love this old 
White House. I have been very happy 
here Every body has been kind and 
charming to me. How many years do 
you expect to study abroad ?’”’ 

‘‘Three or four, I think. If my father 
can spare me so long. He is going to 
spend mcst of the first year with me, to 
see me well settled.” 

‘« Gocd success to you, Miss Lee, I shall 
hope to hear you sing ever so many times 
this season, but be sure and let me hear 
you when you come home to America.” 

As the sun went down behind the west- 
ern hills, and the trees and the busy city 
were almost in shadow, two girls leaned 
against the cushions, of their carriage 
and talked. 

‘« How lovely she was! How womanly, 
and tender, and sweet! I don’t wonder 
all the world raves about her!’’ said 
Marjorie. 

‘* And how beautiful she is, too,”’ added 
Jennie. 

‘* Yes, she isn’t the least spoiled; and 
what admiration and flattery is poured 
out upon her.’’ Marjorie added, ‘‘ Jennie, 
I don't want to be a President’s wife!” 

‘I like that! And pray, who do you 
think will invite you to accept that mod- 
est place?’’ 

Marjorie laughed. ‘I’m not looking 
for such an offer, but I was thinking how 
much nicer to be independent !”’ 

‘*Independent?” Jennie rose off her 
seat, in disgust, and threw up her hands 
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like an actress in despair. ‘‘ Kindly tell 
me what any mortal woman could do, or 
say, or be, or possess, more than the 
honored, beloved wife of an American 
President—praised, petted, courted, and 
admired by sixty millions of people! say 
nothing of the heathen, whom no doubt 
are this minute flourishing about in Cleve- 
land hats, or with their hair put up in 
‘clytie bonots!’”’ 

‘¢But, Jennie, on the other hand—not 
a ride or walk, a new gown or hat, a 
simple kindly word to her best friends, 
but must be noted and paraded in all the 
common papers. She can’t smile, or 
look tenderly at her husband, but some 
ambitious reporter makes it appear ridic- 
ulous.”’ 

‘¢It may not be kind or chivalrous to 
watch people so closely, but the eternal 
law—the fitness of things—finds compen- 
sation even to a Leautitul, happy woman 
who presides over our President, and over 
the Capital! A burning and shining 
light for all Christian graces goes a long 
way, Marjorie, in this deceittul world, 
and the y.uth, beauty, and grace of a 
woman, in a high place, is a beautiful 
gospel.’’ 

‘“It would bea distressing life, Jennie; 
all the sacredness of home, and influence, 
would be simply—‘an administration !’’’ 

Jennie shook her head decidedly. 

‘‘How much better to make a place 
for oneself in the world, than to be 
lifted into one, that has been made for 
you, or for any body who chances to be 
put there.” 

‘‘ Marjorie, youare utterly discouraging. 
Now, just for instance, look at Mr. Alex- 
ander Lathrop! He follows you about, 
to concerts, parties, operas and dinners 
like a boy. He had much better be 
attending to speeches, messages, argu- 
ments and measures! Instead of analyz- 
ing reports on the tariff, etc., he is studi- 
ously analyzing school girls! He don’t 
seem to think this world is big enough 
for him to conquer, for your sake! And, 
yet, with an air of independence you say, 
‘How kind! how beautiful! but I must 
make a place for myse/f in this big 
world, and be strictly independent !’’’ 

‘‘That is unfair, Jennie. Now I am 
really in earnest, Mr. Lathrop is not a 
boy. He understands me perfectly, and 
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— and —[—understand—-him. He is 
splendid! I admire him wholly, but he 
is not—not—well—he is a dear friend. 
A precious friend !”’ 

‘* Precious fiddlesticks! He is noble, 
and filled with the old Puritan ‘singleness 
of heart’ no doubt, but seems to me there 
must be a limit to man’s endurance.”’ 

Marjorie tugged at her glove, and made 
no reply. Jennie went on—‘‘ Perhaps 
he will be like the old Vicar of Wake- 
field, ‘who wrote his wife’s beautiful 
epitaph over the home fire-place while 
she was yet in health, so that if she were 
not all it portrayed, she would become 
so.’ Our friend Alexander is laying up 
for future use treasures—and the day of 
reckoning will be sure to come, my 
dear.”’ 

‘¢Mr. Lathrop is in sympathy with my 
work, Jennie, and I am proud of his in- 
terest.’”’ 

‘¢Drive on, John!’’ shouted Jennie, to 
the driver; ‘‘ go round a few blocks’’— 
and turning her face to Marjorie, she said 
soberly: ‘‘ I’m glad I havn't been brought 
up to have a career, or a life work, or a 
mission, out of the regular woman’s 
course! My work is big enough. I 
don’t wan't to go beyond loving my 
blessed old faithful Dick. It’sasplendid 
thing, to my mind, to start out on this 
journey with a big, strong, true loving 
heart all your own, to help pull, up the 
hills! I can’t see the fun in tugging 
along alone. I don’t want to be cross, 
or meddlesome, Mudjie, but I know you'll 
come to it yet, when you've sung to a 
capricious, ungrateful public till your 
throat is sore, and your best gowns worn 
to rags, and you’ve troubled days and 
nights, with a company and a manager / 
(all hard-hearted and grasping) till your 
sweet voice has grown squeaky, and creaky, 
and shaky, and your soft white face looks 
like parchm:nt, from powder and gas 
light! Oh, then, deary, you'll wish you 
had a good old fellow to pick you up in his 
arms, and praise you, and love you, and 
want you, squeaky voice and all, and 
keep on doing that silly sort of thing for 
fifty years—not for politeness, not to fill 
his pocket book from the wear and tear 
of your life, but just for love!’’ 

Marjorie leaned against the carriage win- 
dow, mre shaken than she liked to admit. 
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‘*I docare for love, Jennie; I know 
it’s the happiness of life. My father and 
I talk about it a great deal. Life is noth- 
ing without it, but sacrifices, work, self 
denials, study, improving one’s talents, 
and giving up, may be—giving up the 
selfish love of one, for the wider, larger 
love of the many. It makes one under- 
stand what love is in its fullest sense; 
I don’t want to be a princess made out of 
a beggar maid, all of asudden; I want to 
grow into the princess—and—then—”’ 

‘¢ There—there!’’ said Jennie, laugh- 
ing; ‘don’t soar away and leave poor 
Jane,” and she rapped her cousin’s little 
gray gloved hands with her fan,and added: 
‘*You look this minute more like a 
‘turtle dove,’ than a public singer; you 
may be both. But the glorious Parepa, 
splendid singer, and womanly woman, 
after receiving the adulation of the whole 
world, gave up the operatic stage, gave 
up her life for the love of her one little 
child. She sang only cradle songs and 
soft lullabies in the fever and de- 
lirium of death, and died with her arms 
folded closely over her breast, as if the 
little baby, who had died two days be- 
fore, was on her bosom. Mrs. Yelda 
Sequin, her cousin, told mamma this.’’ 

They had reached home, and Mr. 
Davis met them at the door. ‘* Well, 
how goes it, children? Want Uncle Joe 
to be the next President, and the reins 
of government to fall into the hands of 
our family, Marjorie ?”’ 

‘« No indeed, papa, don’t ask her sucha 
foolish question ; but we have hada charm- 
ing time! ‘There never was so gracious 
and lovely a hostess as Mrs. Cleveland.” 

Marjorie tucked her hand in her 
uncle’s, gave him a hearty kiss, and 
said: ‘‘I mever expected to spend 
such a day as this! How _ glad 
Aunt Judith will be, when I tell her 
everything, and my father will be so in- 
terested in it all, he loves to have me see 
historic places and things.”’ 

Jennie tossed her wraps on the lounge 
in the library, threw her arms over her 


head, and said in a slow, sleepy way: 
‘* Yes, papa, this has been just what Jack 
would call an ‘artistic day.’ I’ve had 
my trials with Mudge though; I’ve been 
pointing out to her, follies and mistakes, 
She’s bound to be strong-minded ; she 
don’t wish to be the wife of a President, 
and I don’t think She'll have an offer 
soon. She’s safe.” 

‘* Well said Jane,’’ and Mr. Davis hugged 
Marjorie up in his strong arms, stroked 
her sunny hair, and said softly: ‘* How 
like Grace.’’ 

‘¢What’s the moral? that the chief 
end of life goes down hundreds of feet into 
a big copper mind, with a rascally, good- 
looking chap at the bottom, ‘ coming up.’” 

‘‘ Exactly, papa! exactly! That’s the 
whole in a nut shell.’”’ Jennie clapped 
her hands, and shouted. With a face 
of irrepressible mischief, she went on, 
‘¢and after all my remarks, I prophesy 
that our beautiful, ambitious, high- 
minded, charity-loving Marjorie Lee, 
will yet find her career in Washing- 
ton! She will flutter back to us, singing 
like a Pattito her husband and her hus- 
band’s friends, delighting their souls with 
music. She may compose a requiem to 
lost hopes and ambitions, and play the 
sad notes herself, but—’’ Jennie’s 
saucy speech came to an end, when two 
soft hands were laid over her lips. 

‘<Don’t mind Jane, Mar’jie, crazy 
Jane; her mind always wanders when 
she grows sentimental. She’s so in love 
herself that to see you, indifferent (?) 
brings on the attacks. Tut, tut, chil- 
dren, you’re both too young to marry.’’ 
Turning toward his handsome, happy 
wife, he said: ‘* Now look at ‘Sister 
Mary.’ She waited till she drewa prize! 
Nobody can tell how she might have been 
deceived, and disappointed if she had 
been in a hurry.” With the two pretty 
girls hanging on his arms, and ‘Sister 
Mary’”’ laughing and marching before 
them, they went into dinner. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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aster Blossoms. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER, 


) 
. Author of “Under the Chastening; or, 
The Pride of the Whittingtons,” etc. 


RETTY and 

> quaint, was 

the modest 

Gothic church 

with its long, 

narrow win- 

dows of crim- 

son-stained 

glacs,its warm- 

hued cherry 

seats, and chancel railing, and its bright 

velvet Bible rest; but prettier than all, 

was Kathleen Vincent, the minister’s only 

child, as she stood alone before the chan- 

cel, scanning with a critical eye the 

arrangements that had just been completed 
for the Easter services on the morrow. 

A number of merry, light-hearted girls, 
had only a moment before left the 
church, and Kathleen was on her way to 
the side door, which led to the adjoining 
parsonage, when a step in the vestibule 
set her heart in rapid motion, and 
brought a betraying blush to her beautiful 
face, but with that pretty conceit which 
is born with every girl, she pretended to 
be unconscious of the intruder’s proxi- 
mity. 

Donald Gray was well worth Kath- 
leen’s blushes, for he was tall and straight 
with an athletic figure that women ad- 
mire, and he possessed a face rich in 
poetic, passionate beauty, which betrayed 
the noble artistic soul within. 

‘‘ Kathie, may I bring my Easter offer- 
ing?” he said, as he halted just inside 
thedoor. Kathleen’s breath came quick, 
and her blue eyes were bright with de- 
light, as she acknowledged his presence 
with a dimpling smile. 

‘Oh, Don, where did you find white 
violets?’”’ she cried, springing to his 
side, and bending her animated face to 
the fragrant blossoms. ‘‘We were all 
over the Grant woods this afternoon, and 
could not find even one little bud.” 

‘You should have asked me to accom- 
pany you, Kathie, for I know a little 
secluded dell, where a merry stream goes 
rippling by its ever-green banks, and 
hidden away from rude blasts, but warmed 


by the meridian sun, the white violets 
bloom before there is even a show of 
green elsewhere,’’ and Donald smiled 
down into the eager, uplifted face, with 
an expression in his eyes, that one rarely 
finds in any but those of a lover. 

‘«D.d you get every one, Don? You 
know that we cannot have too many flow- 
ers on Easter Sunday, and these are such 
a pure white.’’ She paused suddenly, and 
looked up archly into his face. ‘* Did you 
get them for me, Don?’”’ Donald took 
both Kathleen and the violets in a close 
embrace, and left a caress upon the red 
lips, so near his own. 

‘* Yes, dear, because they are so like 
you, so like the purity and fragrance of 
your young life. You are always to me 
like a perfect white violet, that is the 
reason I love you, my peerless Kathleen.” 

‘Then you will not leave me, Don?’’ 
she said, with wistful eagerness, while she 
choked backasob. ‘I cannot live with- 
out you, even the thought is like a crush- 
ing calamity to my heart.” 

‘¢ Kathleen, that is what I want to 
speak about,’’ he ventured, half-reluct- 
antly. ‘*I must go, in fact I have made 
every arrangement, and shall be off before 
midnight. Father does not understand 
the longing of my soul, and he calls the 
profession of @n artist womanish and 
weak, showing no sympathy whatever in 
my desires, but always opposing every 
effort. I go at once to Paris, where I 
shall complete my studies, then for the 
glorious victory, when I shall be able to 
make the fleecy clouds float upon the can- 
vas, cause the graceful trees to flutter 
their emerald foliage, flowers to almost 
give out their perfume, and humanity to 
be a living, breathing creation of my 
fancy.” 

Donald had forgotten the fair girl by 
his side, in his ambitious utterance, until 
she drew a little from his encircling arm, 
her blue eyes filled with tears. 

‘¢Then, Kathie, I will transplant my 
White Wayside Violet to a home of my 
own,’’ he added, with a gush of tender- 
ness, that was almost pitiful to see, 
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‘Oh, darling, I need your sweet presence 
and influence far more than you can 
guess. You will be true to me, and wait, 
Kathie?’”’ 

«So long as Easter flowers blossom in 
the woodland, Don, you may expect to 
find me waiting,” she replied, with loyal 
seriousness. ‘‘I love you, why should I 
not wait your coming.” 

Then their good-byes were said in the 
flower decked church, the Easter blossoms 
mingling their pleasant odor with loving 
promises, and two hearts were rudely sep- 
arated to meet—ah, where and when? 

Only three years had passeed, and all 
Paris was ringing with the fame of Don- 
ald Gray, the gifted young artist. He 
was courted, flattered and beseiged, un- 
til his life was one round of praise. His 
pictures were sought after, and brought 
fabulous sums of money, and his studio 
was daily filled with fair women who 
would have dared anything for one tender 
glance from his wonderful dark eyes, but 
he appeared wedded to his work, and was 
only politely civil to all alike. 

‘¢ Please, Mr. Gray, may I come in?”’ 
a pleasant voice asked the question, and 
a white jeweled hand put back the silken 
portiere, which separated the artist’s pri- 
vate studio from the elegant parlors, and 
an arch face looked in upon him. 

‘«Certainly, Miss Montague,’’ Donald 
said, rising swiftly to his feet, and bowing 
graciously before the lady. ‘‘Pray be 
seated. Is there something that I can do 
for you?”’ . 

‘*Well, you are business-like, to an ex- 
treme, Mr. Gray. How do you know 
but that I came in just to have a friendly 
chat with you?”’ said the lady, laughingty. 
‘¢ Have you no place in your life for any- 
thing but your profession ? ” 

‘«Pardon me, Miss Montague, if I have 
shown a disposition to neglect my friends, 
for I am sure that no one could possibly 
appreciate a friend more than I,”” Donald 
responded quickly, ‘‘ but my time is so 
nearly occupied that I find—’’ 

‘There, there, Mr. Gray, don’t bother 
to apologize,’’ interrupted the lady. ‘‘I 
know all that you would say, and you 
certainly have my sympathy. Now for 
business, you see, I have some. I want 
an Easter picture for a bridal present to 
my dearest friend, who will be married 
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on Easter Sunday. I have no sugges- 
tions to offer, only there must be white 
violets in the picture, for they are her fa- 
vorite flowers.” 

Slowly, as the tide recedes, leaving the 
white glistening sand, so the color left 
Donald’s face, and his eyes held a far- 
away expression in their depths. White 
violets! Ah, how could he have forgotten 
sweet Kathleen, yet it was so. Had she 
been as false as he, and had she grown 
tired of waiting ? 

‘¢ Mr. Gray.”’ 

‘‘T beg pardon, Miss Montague, but 
your Easter painting has carried my 
thoughts back to my old home. How 
long until Easter, I am sure that I have 
forgotten,’’ and Donald with an effort 
drew himself together again. 

‘«Just four weeks from to-day. Do not 
say that it will be impossible to gratify 
me, for I have set my heart on the pic- 
ture.” 

A sudden thought sent a glow into Don- 
ald’s face, and almost joyfully he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Yes, I willdoit. Never fear, 
your friend shall have her white violets.” 

And scarcely had the fortieres fallen 
behind his fair visitor, ere Donald had 
the canvas before him, and had com- 
menced the Easter painting. Day after 
day, it grew into shape and beauty, until 
at last it was complete, and breathlessly 
he stood back and gazed upon the product 
of his brain. 

It was a simple scene, and presented 
the interior of a country church. Near 
the chancel railing, with a bank of flowers 
for a background, stood a lovely young 
girl, with eyes of darkest blue, and a face 
like the inside of a creamy lily, and in 
her hand was a bunch of white violets. 

Nothing could have been more touch- 
ing and suggestive, and while his admirers 
were going wild over it, he stole quietly 
aboard a steamer, and with joyful heart, 
he was en route for the original of his 
picture, glad that his pure-hearted Kath- 
leen had only his profession to be jealous 
of, if it was in her heart to chide him. 

Again the little church was a scene of 
busy preparation for an Easter service. 
Happy, laughing girls were making of the 
plain old room a thing of beauty, and 
when Kathleen was missed from their 
number, each one understood that she 
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had gone alone to the dell where Donald 
had found the white violets, and where 
she had sought for them each year of his 
absence, and silently they respected her 
feelings, closing their lips against any jest 
or frivolous word. 

Spring, as if aware of an added glory, 
had sent her sunshine and southern breezes 
earlier than usual, and as Kathleen entered 
the dell where the musical water caressed 
its green banks; where sweet-toned birds 
sung from the over- hanging branches, and 
with heads coyly turned, admired their own 


beauty in the smooth surface below; and. 


myriads of snow white violets lifted their 
faces side by side with their sisters in blue, 
rivaling each other in their loveliness, 
she halted abruptly, for Donald Gray was 
before her, his hands ladened with the 
odorous violets. 

‘Kathie, darling, I have come for my 
white violets ; forgive me that I have tar- 
ried so long,’’ pleaded Donald, his eyes 
bright with eagerness, and his , tones 
thrilling with the old love. 

‘‘Don, I thought myself forgotten, 
you did not even write,’’ Kathleen said 
her voice sadly earnest, breathing its re- 
proach; ‘‘but I dare not withhold my 
forgiveness, on the eve of Easter.’’ 

‘«Ts it in your heart to do so, Kathie? 
I would not compel your allegiance after 
my seeming neglect, but dear, no other 
love had taken your place in my affec- 
tions, it was only that every faculty of 
my being was absorbed in my profession. 
All that, is as nothing now, besides your 
forgiveness and love.”’ 

‘¢ Don, I will accept your violets, and 
think about the matter,’’ replied Kathleen, 
naively. 

‘¢ Not Kathie, it 


without myself, 
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must be both, or none,” and Donald 
grew bold at what he saw in her face. 

‘‘How provoking, Don, you know 
that I must have the violets for the 
church, and, well, if there is no other 
way, I suppose I must accept both.”’ 

Never was a girl more bewilderingly 
lovely, or a pardon so tantalizingly given, 
but Donald was satisfied, and together 
they returned to the church. 

Easter morning, after the sacred services, 
there was a simple ceremony performed 
by the old minister, and Donald claimed 
Kathleen for his bride. He excused his 
haste, by declaring that he must return © 
at once to Paris, and that he could not 
go without her, and because the loving 
father saw what his consent would be to 
his child, he did not say nay. 

Just two months later, at a reception 
given at the home of a young bride, the 
hostess playfully led Kathleen before a 
large painting, and said: 

‘Mrs. Gray, I see that I owe the 
beauty of my picture to you. Please ac- 
cept my thanks.”” Kathleen gazed a 
moment, then turned swiftly toward her 
husband, who had followed closely to 
enjoy her astonishment. 

‘*Why, Donald, it is our little church, 
and the girl is very like—’’ 

‘It is my wife, white violets and all,” 
Donald interrupted, proudly. ‘It was 
the violets that led me to my happiness, 
dear, and because of it, we will go each 
year to the old home, when the Easter 
blossoms lift their modest heads to the 
spring sunshine, for— 


‘“ Flowers are the alphabet of angels, whereby 
They write on hills and dells, mysterious 
‘truths, ” 


Che Day of Love. 


BY C. LOWATER. 


i. day is as old as the earth, 
As old, and a thousand times more, 
Yet our eyes, which looked on this morn- 
ing’s birth, 
Never saw its dawn before. 


Sweet love is as old as the earth, 
As old, and a thousand times more, 
But our hearts which beat at our fond. 
love’s birth, 
Never knew its joy before. 




























































DO wish, mamma, you would not 
insist upon a thing so disagree- 
able.”’ 

‘I also wish, my dear, that 
you would show a little respect for my 
opinion. To be sure, I am not a Wilcox 
by blood, but having been connected 
with your father’s family over twenty 
years, ’’—-how many years over the two 
decades she did not say—‘*‘ I may be sup- 
pesed to understand the family traits, 
and, I may also say, their vagaries.”’ 

Poor little Gladys could have sagely re- 
marked that there were traits as well as 
vagaries in other branches of her family ; 
but, luckily for her future husband, she 
had a sweet temper, and also had learned 
to be silent on occasions. A more ex- 
cellent gift in a woman than a low, sweet 
voice. 

‘¢Children in these days,’’ Mrs. Wil- 
cox continued, im her most plaintive tone, 
‘<know a great deal more than their moth- 
ers, even though they’ve been cooped up 
in a stupid village most of their lives. 
When I was a girl, one’s city relatives 
considered it their duty to introduce the 
girls of the family into society, and if 
they were in the least bright, they learned 
a great deal, even in one winter.’ 

“¢It doesn’t require a winter in a city to 
learn how to avoid doing a mean thing,’’ 
said Gladys, hotly. 

‘‘Tt requires some knowledge of the 
world to understand your aunt’s vagaries,”’ 
Mrs. Wilcox replied, dryly. 

‘¢ Aunt Ruth is a little difficult to un- 
derstand,’”’ Gladys unwisely admitted ; 
‘yet that is no reason we should force 
ourselves upon her, whether she wants us 
or not.”’ 

‘Carry out your ideas, and find some 
day, to your cost, that your worthy aunt 
considers hers:lf heartlessly neglected. 
I flatter myself that I know a few things; 
one is, that attentions paid old people are 
never lost. Fortunes have been lost by 
neglect of them, but never from a little 
polite attention.”’ 

‘¢Tf it is a question of money, I would 
rather zeglect dear Aunt Wilcox than 


Piss Tilcor’s Will. 


BY EMILY READ. 
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court her. I wish she had not a cent in 
the world, for then these visits would be 
delightful, but now, I must say, I detest 
them.’’ 

‘¢ And you would prefer Dick Blanch- 
ford for her heir. No doubt his Aunt 
Alethea would not besorry, but for my part, 
I believe in the old saw—‘ blood is thicker 
than water.’ I can’t say I expect the old 
lady to do the proper thing, and make 
you, her nearest relative, her heir. Of 
course, she will prefer endowing an or- 
phanage, in preference to her own 
nephew's orphan, or perhaps she may 
take a fancy to a pet cat or poodle; still, 
if you are decently attentive, she may 
leave you a legacy.”’ 

‘¢T don’t want a legacy, mamma, and 
I do hope never to see a penny of Aunt 
Ruth’s money,” said poor little Gladys, 
hotly. 

‘Not if you marry Dick Blanchford?” 
For if you do, you will need every penny 
you can get to set up housekeeping with. 
I don’t intend to have Mr. Dick living on 
me, so either his aunt or yours will be 
obliged to look out for you.”’ 

‘*Oh, mamma!” cried Gladys, her 
pretty face all aflame with ‘indignation. 
** Neither Dick nor I want your money, 
or any one else’s; we are not so old that 
we cannot wait for better days.’’ 

Wait by all means, the longer the 
better. In the meantime, I am sorry 
my dear, that these yearly visits to 
your great aunt are’so disagreeable to 
you. Why they are, I can’t see,’’ Mrs. 
Wilcox continued plaintively. ‘‘ Ever 
since you were a baby in long clothes, I 
have, of course only in your interest, 
made these annual visits, and I must say 
to your aunt’s credit, that I have always 
been received with lavish hospitality; in- 
deed, I may say with prodigal profusion; 
every luxury in or out of season your 
aunt has lavished upon us, an attention 
the more complimentary in one whocares 
nothing: for the table, and does not know 
a mushroom from a toad-stool, or 4 
truffle from a Jerusalem artichoke.” 


* * * * * * * * 
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A telegram brought me to ‘‘ Wilcox 
Lodge,’”’ though an ox-team could not 
have drawn me if I had known for what 
purpose I was sent for; even to enter- 
tain Martha Wilcox, the widow of Ruth’s 
nephew. ° 

I was fond of Gladys, and for Dick’s 
sake did my share of petting her, and 
though I did not altogether agree with 
Dick, that she was an angel, seeing that 
she needed food and clothing, and had 
other characteristics not of the angelic 
order. That the child had a good tem- 
per, I did not need Dick’s assurance for, 
since I knew that she had lived (‘‘ twice 
ten tedious years,’’ they must have been) 
with her mother. 

Short cornmeal and racy talk had hereto- 
fore been the order of the day when I 
visited my old friend, Ruth Wilcox. 
‘If you want to gormandise, you must go 
elsewhere,” she used to say, and verily her 
table was near starvation point. But 
‘when I went this time, a week before the 
other guests, I found a complete change. 
She did not seem to have a thought be- 
yond the table, and every train brought 
hampers of game and California fruits, 
canvass-backs and diamond-backs, pas- 
try cookies, frivolities as she pleased to 
call the confections, as well as every 
delicacy the grocer could send. 

Of course, I was surprised, and also pro- 
voked, to find my old friend make such 
a display for Martha Wilcox and little 
Gladys, and I was alsosurprised to hear— 

‘¢ It’s just old misstresses’ way, when Miss 
Martha comes. She’s bound to feed her, 
tho’ it don’t fatten her a pound weight.” 
At least this was what old Ben, trade- 
man, waiter, and head-man on the plan- 
tation told me. And old Pattey, the 
cook, had her word also to say, though 
she did not mind the cooking of the 
dishes as much as she said, since she did 
the tasting of them. Certainly a cook’s 
perquisite. 

And not only the table, but the stables 
were on my old friend’s conscience. For 
herself, the shabbiest old carriage and one 
old horse sufficed to take her tochurch and 
to make her yearly visits to her neighbors. 
But for her nephew’s widow and daugh- 
ter, nothing but a fine coupée and a pair 
of black horses, paid for most extrava- 
gantly, would suit. The stable-keeper 
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had the impudence to stipulate, that on 
the occasion of a funeral the horses were 
to be at his service, an imposition when 
one took into consideration that the price 
paid was usurous and preposterous. Iam 
sure it was the joke of the thing that made 
Ruth submit to the extortion, for usually 
she was sharp at a bargain. 

I must confess, I was never more as- 
tonished than I was at the reckless ex- 
travagance of my old friend, and I was 
really anxious about her. 

It was time for us to expect our guests, 
and Ruth and I went to the porch to re- 
ceive them, it being a custom of the fam- 
ily to meet all expected vtsitors on the 
threshold. There was still enough heat 
in the sun to keep me from remonstrating 
when Ruth took a seat in the full rays of 
theluminary. Ithought she looked white 
and tired when she rested her head on 
the back of the great rocking-chair, but 
the cushion being of the color named 
Nile green, which would make a ghost of 
a Hebe, I gave the hue of the silk the 
credit of Ruth’s wan look. 

I knew she was not strong, and she had 
told me that the doctor had told her to 
be careful, and not to weary herself, or 
to allow excitement of any kind. She 
laughed when she told me the doctor’s 
opinion, for she had very litile faith in 
the prcfession. 

‘¢ Alethea!”’ 

I was startled by the weakness of her 
voice; indeed, I had to bend over her to 
catch her words. 

‘You will look after our guests; I have 
been an old fool, but you won’t mind 
that.’”’ 

‘¢T’ll certainly not let any one else call 
you one,” I said. 

She smiled faintly at my remark, and 
laid her head back on the cushion, closing 
her eyes. In a moment she opened them. 

‘¢Some one is coming,”’ she said. 

Her hearing, ill as she seemed, was 
quicker than mine, for the village carry- 
all came driving up the lawn. Old Jim 
must have been bribed to drive his sorry 
gray at the Jehu rate he was driving. I 
did not think there was that much life in 
the poor nag. To my surprise Dick came 
forth from that vehicle of torture. 

I was too much dazed to be even sur- 
prised at his appearance. Ruth evidently 
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expected him. Afterwards I learned the 
cause of the wonderful speed of the poor 
nag was due to Dick’s indignation at the 
cold shoulder shown him by his future 
mother-in-law, when they met at the sta- 
tion. The poor fellow having made the 
journey in a different car, never dreaming 
Gladys was on the train, and Martha sup- 
posed he had taken, in some way, an un- 
due advantage. It was only because of 
her great amount of baggage, that Dick, 
with only a bag, managed with old Jim’s 
sorry nag, to beat the fine turnout dear 
Ruth had hired. 

I was glad enough to see Dick, and 
glad of his help to carry dear Ruth to 
her bed, her room being like those usually 
in the country, on the first floor—‘‘the 
chamber—”’ as it was called, as if it were 
the only one in the house. 

It seemed a strange fatality that Dick 
should, after all, be the one to welcome the 
guests, for I could not leave my old friend, 
a bitter pill I think to Gladys’ mother, 
who could never be re:onciled to the 
boy’s kinship with Ruth. 

As for the hostess, the first thing she 
said when she returned to consciousness 
was; ‘‘See that all my orders are carried 
out. Promise to see to it, for it is a ques- 
tion of honesty on my part.’ 

Though thinking she was wandering, I 
promised. 

I never knew a duller, more tedious 
dinner than the one that day. The num- 
ber of courses seemed to me never ending, 
and I wondered how four people could 
ever manage to even taste the numberless 
articles; and, in fact, no one had any 
appetite but Martha Wilcox, and her 
digestion was a marvel. 

I was in hopes that under the circum- 
stances dear Ruth’s guests would not 
tarry long, but I soon found that Martha 
intended to stay the week she had stipu- 
lated upon, even though Gladys urged 
her to leave by the next train; and so I 
insisted upon Dick’s staying also, having 
need of help undér the circumstances. 

Ifwas a dreary week, but of the party, 
I think Dick and Gladys had the best of 
it, for from the sick room windows I 
could see the two steal out of the house 
for a walk on the lawn, and my blessing 
went with them, as it always does to 
young lovers. 


MISS WILCOX’S WILL. 


As for Martha Wilcox, I think dinner 
repaid her for many dull hours and 
much vexation of spirit, and that she 
looked forward to it from one day to an- 
other, 

It came as death so often does, in the 
night, a calm passing away, with only her 
two old faithful servants and Dick and 
me with her. For I would not shock 
Gladys by the unusual sight, and besides 
it was according to Ruth’s own wish. 

It was against Martha Wilcox idea of 
propriety to shun a family funeral, so I 
soon found she intended to stay until the 
end. I think she still hoped, even against 
hope, that Gladys was heiress of the 
property. I would have left for home, if 
Mr. Ayers, Ruth’s lawyer, had not told 
me I would be summoned to hear the 
will, as a legatee. But I wisely gave up 
the keys to Pattey, who proved as prodigal 
as her mistress, I think by order. 

I was not sorry when the funeral was 
over, and only the reading of the will was 
left us. There was no one who could 
legally expect to inherit the property, but 
I was amazed at the number of relations 
who cropped out, each one hoping that 
they might have a windfall, I was the 
more amazed, since I had always thought 
my friend singularly destitute of kins- 
foiks, and that on my lad and Gladys 
depended her limit for heirs. We were 
all gathered in the best parlor, a goodly 
show of people; all, save three of us, 
eager to hear their names read out by 
good Mr. Ayers, and all doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

There were generous legacies to the few 
old servants who had been faithful to her; 
a handsome sum of money to Dick; her 
personal belonging, including all wearing 
apparel, jewelry, silver and bric-a-brac, 
were mine; Wilcox Lodge, with a suffi- 
cient endowment to sustain the place as a 
comfortable home, for a dozen indigent 
maiden ladies, was left in the hands of 
named trustees, Dick and I being on 
the list. Then there came a pause whilst 
good Mr. Ayers polished his glasses for a 
further reading; there being, as he an- 
nounced, a codicil to the will. 

Martha Wilcox’s face heretofore, I must 
say, had been a study. She had placed 
herself comfortably in the most luxurious 
chair in the room, and had spread out 
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her silken skirts.as a peacock does his 
tail, when wishing to make an impres- 
sion; if she was disappointed during the 
reading, she made no sign, only it seemed 
to me her draperies became less volumi- 
nous, as if she had shrunk a little into her- 
self. As for Gladys, her thoughts were 
evidently fixed on Dick, who sat opposite 
her; with all her poor mother’s efforts to 
educate her, she had not as yet taken in the 
full value of roney; love, no doubt having 
hopelessly crowded out all other things. 

Dick had expected nothing, and though 
grateful, was not too much so. 

At last the lawyer, in his slow fashion— 
reading wills was, I fancy, acommon thing 
with him, and so he failed to realize any 
excitement about them—in his slow fash- 
ion, announced a codicil. If he had an- 
nounced a gold mine, he could not have 
been more effective, every person in the 
assemblage at once expected a mention ; 
whereas, Martha Wilcox, widow of Henry 
Wilcox and her daughter Gladys, were 
only named in the article—a certain 
amount of Government stock being de- 
vised them, dating back from the time 
Gladys was a baby. 

At last Martha’s name being heard, 
her silken skirts rustled pleasantly and 
contentedly. But why did Mr. Ayers go 
on. What along list was he reading of 
expenditures? Not only board for a week 
for twenty years, but for dainties pro- 
vided; and not only canvass-backs and 
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diamond-backs, and every delicacy under 
the sun, but carriage hire and every other 
luxury possible, so that a very paltry sum 
fell to Gladys. According to the list of 
dainties provided the bill was not an 
exaggerated one, only the list was prepos- 
terous. It was a grim sort of joke, and 
all the more so since the one who perpe- 
trated it knew she could not join in the 
laugh, if there had been even a semblance: 
of one—nor in any way smooth the ruffled 
features of the poor mother. 

I must say Martha Wilcox behaved 
admirably, taking the whole situation as 
a queer freak of an eccentric old maid, 
and joining in the smile against herself ; 
never denying her expectations for 
Gladys. 

Dick’s portion of dear Ruth’s property 
removed all of her objections to him as. 
her son-in-law; in fact, she became very 
fond of my lad, and had no ill-will to- 
wards me, since I gave to Gladys, on her 
wedding day all the jewelry, silver and 
bric-a-brac that dear Ruth had left me, 
only keeping the articles of clothing 
which loving hand and hearts devoid of 
everything but love, should own and 
handle. 

After all Gladys did not have her wish 
not to receive a penny of her Aunt Ruth’s 
money, for though her own share came 
almost literally to her wish, Dick was too 
generous not to divide with his wife, and 
in fact settled the whole sum on her. 


Ghy Presence. 


BY LISETTE CLAYTON HOOD, 


Translated from the German of Goethe. 


The waters kiss, 
I think of thee, when Luna’s splendor 
Fills hearts with bliss. 


J THINK of thee, when golden sunbeams 


I see thee, love, when on the highway 
Rise clouds of dust; 

At night, when weary outcasts tremble 
When the storms burst. 


i hear thee, when with angry roarings, 
The mad waves leap. 

In quiet groves, I often sit and listen 

« While others sleep. 


I’m with thee ; though the blue skies part us” 
I’m near thee, love. 

The sun has set, the stars shine’o’er me ; 
Thou art above. 









































































































T was Easter Sun- 
day. All the air 
was filled with 
m2” the fragranceof 
the blossoming 
trees; thespar- 
rows, little har- 
bingers of 
Spring, chirp- 
ed merrily,and 
the heaven- 
ward pointing 
spires of the churches flashed in the rays 
of the risingsun. In a dingy little room, 
down in the lower part of the city, two 
children lay sleeping, clasped in each 
others arms. 

The clamor of the crowded streets had 
ceased, not a sound rose from the city at 
that early morning hour. 

A solitary streak of sunshine streamed 
in through a crevice, and played lovingly 
about the faces of the twochildren. Sud- 
denly the little girl’s eyes opened, and 
she saw the sunbeam, and heard the 
sweet warble of a bird as it flitted by the 
window. 

Her first thought was of her brother, so 
patting him gently on the cheek, she said ; 
‘« Joe, dear, wake up and see the pretty 
sun. I guess it has come to make you 
better.”’ 

At this, the little boy woke, and raising 
his head languidly from a pile of rags 
which served as a pillow, murmured in a 
voice scarcely audible. ‘Yes, Sis, isn’t 
it beautiful? I guess I’m better this 
morning,” then sank back again on the 
bed, exhausted. Poor little boy! thus 
obliged to lie there day after day, and 
suffer! He and his sister were all alone 
in the world, they had lost their mother 
and only friend one year before, and now 
how they longed to see a kind face, and 
to hear avoice that had the slightest tone 
of comfort in it. They had continued to 
live on in their cheerless little home, the 
boy selling papers and running errands, 
until one day he was knocked down by a 
train, and hobbled home, only to find 
himself unable to rise again from his bed. 
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Some of the neighbors, touched by 
their utter loneliness and want, contrib- 
uted, now and then, odd bits of bread and 
meat, or acup of milk, barely enough to 
keep life in their bodies. 

This lovely Easter morning, Sis rose 
and dressed herself very quickly. Her 
heart was lighter, by reason of the sun- 
light and the sweet twitterings of the 
birds. Then, too, she had a surprise in 
store for Joe; the day before she had 
earned three cents, by helping the woman 
next door, and with these she intended to 
get a nice little breakfast of bread and 
milk; so she slipped quietly down-stairs 
and into the street. 

Hurrying along she finally came to a 
shop, where cakes, pies and bread were 
displayed in the window. 

It was kept by an old woman, and 
though her voice was cracked and sharp, 
and her face full of wrinkles and deep 
lines, there was no kinder heart than that 
which beat under the faded old shawl 
which she always wore. 

‘Well, dearie, and what do ye be 
after wantin’ today?’’ she asked, as 
Sis entered. 

_ “Oh! Aunt Nancy, I want somethin’ 
extra nice for Joe. It’s to be a surprise, 
—he don’t think we’re goin’ to have 
nothin’ for breakfast.” 

‘¢You don’t say,’’ said Aunt Nancy, as 
she was universally called. ‘* Well, now, 
I'll see what I can find for yez.’’ She 
was gone for a few moments, and then 
returned with a paper bag generously 
filled with rolls, cakes and some buns, 
which took Sis’s eye immediately. 

‘¢Oh! Oh! Oh!” she exclaimed, as 
she eagerly grasped the bag. ‘*And are 
they all for me and Joe ?”’ 

‘¢Why bless your little heart, of course 
they’re for the both of yez,’’ said Aunt 
Nancy; ‘‘and now give me that little tin 
cup I see a-pokin’ out from under yer 
shawl, and ye shall have some nice fresh 
milk to drink wid yer bread.”’ ‘ 

‘<But I’ve only got threecents,”’ said Sis. 

“Oh! git along wid ye,’ exclaimed 
the old woman; ‘‘ what do I want wid 
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yer three cints, I’d like to know; do ye 
think I’d be after robbin’ two little 
orphans of their last cint? No, indade!’’ 
And having given vent to her righteous 
indignation in this wise, the old woman 
reached forward and took the cup from 
Sis, and filled it full of milk; then re- 
turning it to her, she bade her ‘‘ hurry 
home, and get her table set, as it was 
getting late.’’ 

Oh! with what a light heart Sis obeyed 
this injunction. Up the creaking, narrow 
stairs into the little garret room she hast- 
ened with her precious offerings. No 
thought of self entered her mind; it was 
all for Joe. He was wide awake now, 
staring at her in dumb surprise. ‘*Why 
Sis, where have you been? What have 
you got there?’’ he cried, as she emptied 
the contents of the bag on the old soap- 
box which served as a table. 

‘‘You’ll have some ina minute foe, 
wait till I get it all fixed,’’ said Sis; 
‘sand then I'll tell you all about it.” 

After every thing was arranged to ker 
own satisfaction, Sis dragged the box over 
to the bed, and surveying it with pride, 
said: ‘* Now, what have you to say to 
this? Isn’t it elegant, Joe? 

Joe raised himself on his elbow a little. 

‘‘Why, Sis, you’re a regular trump,’’ 
he said, as he feasted his eyes on the good 
things before him. 

Sitting down beside him, she told him 
in a few words, how kind Aunt Nancy 
had been, and how she wouldn’t even let 
her pay for anything. ‘‘ And Joe, I have 
three whole cents to get something with 
when this is gone,’’ she cried joyfully. 

‘‘I say, Sis, there aint many fellers as 
has a sister like you now, and—”’ 

‘Nor a brother like you Joe,’’ inter- 
rupted Sis, casting a loving glance at him. 

‘* But I aint no good to you now,” said 
Joe, ruefully; ‘wait till 1 can walk again, 
and then I’ll show you what I can do to 
make up.’ 

‘*Don’t worry about that, Joe; be 
happy to-day, and don’t think of any- 
thing. Let’s make b’lieve we’re in 
Heaven.”’ 

‘*In Heaven ?’’ said Joe. 

_“Why yes, ma said it was somethin’ 
like this, only lots more to eat I guess, 
and music and flowers; and Joe, no pain 
or bein’ poor, mustn’t it be lovely?” 
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‘‘The flowers and the music? Yes. 
We've everything else, Sis. How I would 
like one of those big white lilies we seen 
one day in that store!”’ 

‘*Would you, Joe? there must be lots 
growin’ up there in Heaven, maybe if we 
asked God, He’d drop one down where I 
could find it. Ma said to ask Him when 
we wanted anything very much.”’ 

‘¢ All right, Sis, you know what to say, 
go ahead.”’ 

Then the little girl clasped her hands, 
and raising her eyes to Heaven, she prayed. 
‘¢Dear God, Joe wants a flower, and 
please may I find one when I go out, that 
is, if you won’t miss it. Amen.’ 

After she had finished, Sis cleared the 
things away. Joe seemed much refreshed 
by his humble repast, and said he thought 
he felt much better. Sis put her hat on, 
an old straw one which had been given 
her by a neighbor, and wrapping her little 
plaid shawl about her shoulders, set forth. 

Overhead the sky was soft and blue, 
and the sun rose up into a cloudless 
heaven. From the distant churches came 
the joyful sound of bells pealing forth 
their glad salutation, ‘‘Christ is Risen ! 
Alleluia! !’? Within her heart was the 
image of her brother, clothed in love and 
youth, only more beautiful to her now he 
seemed, as he lay so pale and still on his 
bed of suffering. Loving little Sis! She 
had had no childhood; she had come to 
be almost a woman without ever being a 
child. 

Still thinking of Joe and the flower, 
she sped on, her feet scarcely touching the 
earth; her face radiant with love and 
hope; her hair kissed by the sunshine, 
floating about her head like a golden halo 
of light. 

After treading her way through several 
narrow streets, Sis came toa large open 
square, on the other side of which stood 
the church, where she had seen some 
flowers carried in the day before. Almost 
sure of finding a lily lying on the steps or 
pavement, her heart began to beat harder 
in anticipation, and when she finally 
reached there, and found nothing, tears 
of real sorrow and disappointment gath- 
ered in her eyes, and rolled slowly down 
her cheeks. 

Crowds of people were entering the 
church, it was almost time for the service 
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to begin. Suddenly the majestic organ 
rolled forth a glorious anthem, and Sis, 
as if drawn by a magic hand, found her- 
self following the crowd into the church. 
It was the first time she had ever been 
within its sacred porta's, and she drew 
back unperceived into the shadow of a 
tall pillar. Listen! The choir is sing- 
ing; slowly they enter, pass up the center 
of the church, and take their places. 
There is a breathless silence in the church, 
broken only by the minister as he rises 
and proclaims ina solemntone: ‘‘The 
Lord is in his Holy Temple, let all the 
earth keep silence before Him.”’ 

Then the voices of the boy choir rise 
again, and the song, on its mighty pinions, 
seems to take every living soul, and lift it 
gently to Heaven, like voices and melo- 
dies from beyond the gates of Paradise. 
Sis’ heart glowed and trembled as she 
listened to the divine service. Truly this 
was Heaven itself! There were the sweet 
flowers, the angles, the music, all that her 
mother had told her of! Oh, that Joe 
were with her, too? 

Just then she remembered why she was 
there; she had almost forgotten. She 
glanced nervously around; the bended 
knee, the uplitted eyes of those about her, 
and the words of the solemn Litany, filled 
her with mysterious awe, and she sank on 
her knees, her face uplifted to Heaven. 

She was roused by a hand laid kindly 
on her shoulder. A lady dressed in deep 
mourning, said in a voice sweet and sad, 
«Little girl, will you come and sit with 
me! I am all alone today.’’ Sis rose 
from her knees, ard followed the lady 
down the aisle to her pew; many wonder- 
ing at the contrast between this woman, 


* Beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way,” 


and the little ragged child who followed 
in her foot steps. Mrs. Heywood cared 
little for what the world thought, she 
obeyed the dictates of an inward voice 
which said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done itunto Me’’ Justa year before she 
had lost her little daughter and only 
child, and being a widow, she was left 
with noone on whom to lavish the wealth 
-of love and tenderness with which her 
heart was overflowing, She had seen Sis, 


and watched her as she crouched in the 
dark recess, and felt a longing to make 
one little heart brighter and happier this 
Easter Day, by a kindly act and a few 
gentle words. Sis sat there perfectly 
happy, inhaling the fragrance of the 
flowers, and listening to the beautiful ser- 
vice, which breathed upon her soul like a 
heavenly benediction. 

Presently the minister ascended the pul- 
pit and began his sermon. Sis could not 
quite grasp the exact meaning of all that 
he said, but she listened attentively to 
every word. He spoke of the joy and 
happiness that all should feel; how full 
of gratitude for their many blessings, for 
all that made life beautiful, the music; 
the sunlight, the flowers. He reached 
forward, and took a lily from a tall vase 
beside him, ‘Pure, white lily!’’ he 
said, ‘‘ it was from you that the Saviour 
drew His heavenly lesson of humility, and 
in you a voice He has put, which is 
mightier to reach the soul of man than the 
great ocean in all its power.’’ 

Wonderful words, Sis thought; so the 
lilies could speak! She must ask this 
kind lady for one when church was over. 

After the singing of another hymn, the 
benediction was pronounced, the wide 
doors of the church were again flung open, 
and the people surged out. Instead of 
following the others, Mrs. Heywood sat 
down again and drew the child gently 
toward her. 

‘«What is your name, my little girl, 
and how did you happen to be here all 
alone to day ?”’ she asked. 

‘*I'm called Sis, and I was lookin’ for 
a flower to take hometo Joe. He’s my 
brother, and he’s hurt, and can’t walk.” 

‘« Have you no mother or father?” 

‘*No, ma’am; there’s only us two, as 
lives together. Our mother was sick and 
died, and they took her away somewhere. 
Oh! It seems such a long time ago!” 

The child was crying now. 

‘¢ Well, dear, you must tell me where 
you live. I will go and see your brother.” 

‘*Oh! but there ain’t no chair nor 
nothin’ for you to sit on, and we’re so 
awful poor,’’ said Sis, apologetically. 

Mrs. Heywood smiled sweetly and 
pressed Sis’ hand. ‘‘ Never mind that, 
dear, perhaps I can help your brother, and 
get him something to make him better.” 
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‘Oh! will you?” cried Sis, gladly ; 
‘¢he wants one of them white lilies, and 
that’s what we prayed for this morning.”’ 

‘¢And your pray has been answered, 
Sis, for you shall take some home to your 
prother,’’ and Mrs. Heywood, taking Sis’ 
hand, led her up to the altar, where the 
choicest lilies from her own conservatory 
lifted their tall white heads. Breaking 
off three or four large ones, she handed 
them to Sis, saying. ‘‘ These are my own 
flowers; I thought they would make the 
church look so pretty, that I sent them 
down here yesterday.”’ 

‘©Oh ! thank you; Joe will be so glad 
and happy now,”’ said Sis, quivering with 
delight. 

They then walked together to the door. 
Mrs. Heywood’s carriage was waiting for 
her, and in it she put Sis. She asked her 


to tell her as nearly as she could where © 


she lived. Sis was quite explicit in her 
directions, and in a little while the car- 
riage turned down a narrow street, and 
stopped before a tumble-down little frame 
building. The lady and child alighted, 


entered the house, and made their way 


up two rickety flights of stairs. Sis ran 
ahead and opened the door. 

Joe’s face was turned toward it in eager 
expectations, and seeing the lilies in Sis’ 
hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! where—”’ 
but stopped abruptly when he saw Mrs. 
Heywood. She walked right over to the 
bed, and taking hold of Joe’s hand, said 
pleasantly, “ Joe, I found your sister in 
church this morning, and she has been 
telling me all about you—how patient you 
have been—and I thought I should like 
to know you, too. Are you feeling any 
better to-day ?’’ 

Joe looked up into the sweet face above 
him. Love and gentleness beamed from 
her eyes, and her voice, so low and tender, 
seemed to him like exquisite music. ‘‘A 
little, I guess,’’ he replied, aftera moment; 
‘but I don’t quite understand how you 
found Sis, and whereshe got those flowers.” 

Mrs. Heywood told him all about it, 
and Sis brought the flowers over where 
he could touch them, and inhale their 
sweet fragrance. 
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But little remains now to be told. Mrs. 
Heywood, finding that no one had any 
claim upon the two children, decided to 
make them her own, and took them home 
with her that very day 

Joe was made quite comfortable in the 
carriage. He kept the lilies held tightly 
in his hand all the way. 

Sis was right, she thought, God had 
heard her prayer, and had sent not only 
the flowers, but also a friend, who would 
love and care for them always. 

Mrs. Heywood felt very happy that 
night as she watched the faces of the two 
children. Joe was lying in bed, in a 
pretty little room, that had been her 
daughter’s. Dainty little pictures adorned 
the walls, and on the mantel were two 
vases which were filled with Easter lilies. 
Sis sat beside the bed, holding Joe’s hand. 
She said very little; her heart was too 
full. Thespirit of the child was perplexed 
with these mysterious changes. They 
had been so desolate, unloved, uncared 
for, and now to find themselves in this 
new abode cf peace and light and love. 
She leaned over and whispered to Joe: 
‘*1’m afraid it’s all a dream, and to mor- 
row we'll be home again.’’ Mrs Hey- 
wood divining the child’s thoughts, said : 
‘Sis, dear, it all seems very strange to 
you I know, to be here with me, but God 
knew how poor and lonely you and Joe 
were, and He knew, too, how much I 
needed some one to love; so He senta 
little messenger to each of us this morn- 
ing, who whispered in our hearts just 
what to do, so that we might all be 
made happy.’’ When she had finished 
speaking, she rose and went to the window, 
and pulled back the curtains so that Joe 
might look out. 

The night was calm and clear, and 
again from the churches were wafted the 
solemn sounds of the bells, mellow, faint 
and low, ‘‘all mingling into one har- 
monious chime, like the sound of some 
distant organ in Heaven.”’ 

As Joe gazed up into the glorious sky, 
he murmured: ‘Sis, it is all so wonder- 
ful, I believe the stars themselves have 
come out to listen.” 
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T was noon-hour in a large business 
establishment, and a group of merry 
girls were standing by a window, 
chattering as such girls will, of 

everything and nothing. Even a casual 
glance would reveal the fact that the 
force of this office was, socially, far above 
the ordinary run of such places. In fact, 
many of these young girls bore in their 
faces such evidences of refinement that 
it was hard to understand ju:t how they 
found themselves there. To the mana- 
ger, however, a warm-hearted, sympa- 
thetic woman, was known the private 
history of nearly every girl in the estab- 
lishment. 

From disliking her as an innovation, 
and fearing her rule as a curtailing of 
privileges which they had wrested from 
the firm, under the very slack manage- 
ment which had preceded her advent, 
they had grown to respect and love her, 
spite of the inflexible will to which they 
were obliged to bow. They had gradu- 
ally recognized the fact that adherence 
to duty alone was the standard by which 
they were gauged. When this fact was 
thoroughly understood, it soon became a 
recognized fact that the clerk who dis- 
liked the manager, was one who would 
shirk her legitimate work whenever she 
could. 

It was no wonder then to see her one 
of this group mentioned in the beginning. 

‘¢ Have you ever been to St. John’s at 
Easter, Miss Triffet?’’ inquired Millie 
Wendall, drawing her head in from the 
window where she had been watching a 
run-away, and turning suddenly upon her. 

A new excitement turned the heads of 
all the girls, and Millie Wendall did not 
see the quick nervous clasp of the hands, 
or hear the breath sharply drawn in, as 
one in mortal pain might do. All she 
was conscious of was the quiet reply, 
‘- Yes, Miss Wendall—once—many years 
ago.” 

‘‘Why, Miss Triffet, how big and 
black your eyes are!’’ exclaimed Nettie 
Julian, suddenly, a warm-hearted impul- 
sive hoyden, who, as she declared, 


‘¢ adored the ground Miss Triffet walked 
on.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Nettie, you make me 
blush! You must see very droll things 
with those new glasses of yours. The 
idea of my pale-blue eyes looking ‘big 
and black !’”’ 

‘¢ Look, girls! See if I am not right.!” 
exclaimed Nettie, taking Miss Triffet by 
the shoulders and trying to turn her 
around. 

But Miss Triffet laughingly declared 
she was not on exhibition, and, breaking 
away from her captor, went to her desk and 
struck the gong for the close of the noon- 
hour. 

For a few moments she sat as one ina 
dream, then with a smothered exclama- 
tion she rose. ‘*No! no! I cannot, 
must not think mow. I cannot afford it!’ 
she said to herself, as she threw herself 
into the work of the afternoon with 
feverish energy. How the hours dragged! 
It seemed as if time never passed so 
slowly. But at last five o’clock tolled 
slowly out from the great clock acrcss 
the street, the gong struck twice, and 
the work of the day was over. 

The same feverish energy that had 
characterized her work of the afternoon, 
was thrown into her walk as she wended 
her way home. People who noted this 
energetic woman striding up the street, 
looking neither tothe right nor to the left, 
evidently seeing nothing, quietly turned 
aside and let her have the right of way. 
Arriving at a large old-fashioned house on 
the edge of the city, she opened the door 
with her latch-key and ascended three 
flights of stairs to the place she called 
‘¢home’’—‘‘ Old Maids’ Hall’’—as she 
laughingly termed it. 

As she entered her rooms her two black 
cats raised their heads and greeted her 
with a gratified purr, at once dropping 
back into their old comfortable positions 
behind the ‘‘ Lady Franklin,’’ which did 
duty for an open grate in this cosy: set of 
apartments, which consisted of two large 
rooms upon the third floor, overlooking a 
large yard full of great trees. 
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So absorbed was she in her own thoughts 
that she omitted her customary ceremony 
of stooping to pat them on the head and 
give them a word of endearment. Throw- 
ing herself in her chair, she had just given 
herself up to reflection when she felt her- 
self gently pulled by the skirt. ‘*Why 
poor old Jetty,’’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ it is 
too bad. Ialmost forgot you, you poor 
old crook-necked fellow! I think I feel 
more for you than I do for Tippie, you 
poor unfortunate! We've been compan- 
ions in misery, Jetty dear, haven't we?’’ 
And she took the cat in her arms as if he 
had been a child. ‘‘ Come on, Tippie! 
there’s room for you, too!”’ 

Living by herself for years, this silent 
woman had learned to make companions 
of these two speechless comrades of hers, 
and surely no human inmates could have 
been more decorous. Altogether, these 


three were well suited to each other. The 
year before Jetty had had some terrible 
affection of the ear, and, instead of chlo- 
roforming him and “‘ putting him out of 
his misery,”’ as the landlady advised, Miss 
Triffet, in place of going away as she had 


intended, spent her whole two weeks’ 
vacation in attending to the sufferer and 
bringing him successfully through the 
trying time. Since then his head had al- 
ways been turned on one side, and he pre- 
sented a very comical appearance. These 
two dumb, but intelligent animals, formed 
a very large element in this lonely 
woman’s happiness. Many a confidence 
did she repose in their silent breasts, and 
_— a one-sided conversation did she 
old. 

To-night, however, she had no words 
forthem. Herself alone, and the past, 
occupied her thoughts, ‘‘ Well, pussies,’’ 
she said at last, rousing herself with a 
shake and dropping them gently on the 
floor, ‘this won’t do; pussies must have 
their suppers, no matter what happens, 
musn’t they ?”’ A purr and a noise which 
she chose to interpret as assent, was their 
reply, as they rubbed themselves slowly 
back and forth against her skirt. Each 
having devoured his saucer of warm milk, 
which was their evening meal, they 
stretched themselves out behind the Lady 
Franklin again and went to sleep, all in- 
terest in Miss Triffet’s movements having 
fntirely vanished for the time being. 
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Back and forth she went with lagging 
steps, preparing her own light supper and 
washing her solitary tea-cup, saucer and 
plate. 

All done, and her arrangement for the 
evening completed, she sat down and 
gave herself up to reflection. 

What a host of memories had the idle 
question of Millie Wendall called up, a 
question forgotten by the querist, almost 
as soon as asked! ‘St. John’s at Eas- 
ter!’’ How well she remembered that 
day long ago, when in all the flush of 
warm young love she had walked to 
church with John Gray, her chosen one 
out of all the world! What a noble man 
he had seemed, so tall and protecting—so 
handsome and tender, and how happy she 
had been! As she listened to the ser- 
vice, every word seemed addressed to her 
personally, and of all the people in that 
congregation, from no heart did more 
joyous, sincere pceans arise than from 
that of Ellice Triffet. Then had followed 
all those beautiful spring and summer 
months, that passed almost like a dream, 
when all the world seemed made for 
happiness, and the air itself seemed to 
breathe of love. There, under the stars, 
they had sat, and she had listened with 
shining eyes while John had sung to her 
the songs of love he had learned in foreign 
climes, accompanying himself with a soft 
strumming upon the guitar. How well 
she remembered the lessons he had given ; 
what amusement they had had over ker 
awkwardness; the moment of triumph 
when she could really sing the pretty little 
Spanish ditty all through, and accom- 
pany herself, without a mistake! How 
he had praised her and then had laugh- 
ingly crowned her with a wreath of wood- 
bine that grew overhead! Then had 
come that awful time, that even now, 
after an interval of ten years she could 
not think of, without paling to the lips 
and growing sick and faint—the awful 
time when the news came that John Gray 
had been killed in a railway accident and 
so horribly mangled that his dearest friend 
would not know him! So stunned was 
she by the blow, that when a few weeks 
later the crash came and her father died 
of despair, she hailed her changed fortunes 
with pleasure, and threw herself into the 
work of the business world as her salvation. 
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The spell was strong upon her to-night, 
and underneath all her reflection, was 
running the strain of the little Spanish 
ditty, learned so long ago, and fraught 
with such precious recollections. Never 
since that night, so many years back, had 
she touched the guitar, but to-night she 
was irresistibly impelied to take it out and 
handleitoncemore. Poorthing! Asad 
looking object it was! The pearl settings 
loosened, a long crack across its face! As 
she lifted it tenderly from its case, her 
hand accidentally swept across the tune- 
less strings and brought forth a wail that 
made Miss Triffet shiver. ‘* Nothing but 
the ghost of lost happiness could have 
evoked such a wail as that!’’ she said, 
half aloud, while a sharp, sobbing sigh 
caught herthroat. Reverently she stooped 
and kissed the poor old thing, and then 
seating herself, laid it softly across her 
lap. With her handkerchief, she deli- 
cately wiped the dust away and then 
mechanically began to tune the strings. 
The spell was on her, and in a moment 
she had struck into the old Spanish ditty, 
so dear in the past. Over and over again 
she sang the little song, her voice gain- 
ing confidence at each repetition, until 
it swelled forth with almost its old-time 
beauty and fullness. So absorbed was 
she that the person on the other side of 
the door was obliged to knock loudly three 
times before the sound was carried to Miss 
Triffet’s inner consciousness. 

‘¢ Please, Miss Triffet,” said the land- 
lady, when she finally gained a hearing, 
‘‘the gentleman on the floor above (the 
cripple I told you about), has asked me who 
it was singing down here. I told him I 
didn’t know but as it’s you, Miss. I 
thought maybe you wouldn’t mind com- 
ing up and singing for him, just once.”’ 

** Oh, Mrs. Milligan !’’ exclaimed Miss 
Triffet; ‘‘I couldn’t; I never sing for 
anybody. Ihaven’t sang for years.’’ She 
fluzhed painfully at the idea. 

‘¢Indeed, Miss, I wouldn’t ask you, 
but being a cripple, an’ all, and he seems 
awful low, like, this evening. Indeed, 
Miss,’ she added in a whisper, ‘‘I be- 
lieve on my heart, he’s been crying.’ 

Miss Triffet’s tender heart was touched. 
What did it matter? A sacrifice more or 
less, for suffering humanity! Why not 
this kind, as well as another? So, flushed 
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and trembling with excitement, she as. 
cended the stairs to the auditor. 

‘«T’m sorry, but I only know a few lit. 
tle things,’’ she began, as she entered, 
‘Only a little song or two; but if they 
give you pleasure, 1 shall be very glad.” 

As her auditor turned his face to the 
light Ellice Triffet beheld—John Gray, 

‘¢ Oh, Ellice! Ellice!’’ he cried. ‘¢ For- 
give me for sending for you. My heart 
cried out for you so, I could not help, 
dear, I could not help it! It has been so 
hard all these years, but I would not come 
into your bright young life. I, a wretched 
cripple, dependent upon the bounty of 
my friends. Forgive me, dear, forgive 
me! I knew you thought me dead, and 
it was better so—but oh, my darling! 
how hungry my heart has been for you.” 

During these impetuous words Miss 
Triffet had stood as if frozen to the 
floor. 

‘“‘Oh, John!” she wailed, as with a 
swift motion she went to the bed and 
knelt by his side. ‘‘Oh, my love! my 
love! how could you, how could you, all 
these years ?”’ 

‘« Sweetheart, did I not tell you I was 
dependent upon the bounty of my friends? 
How could I marry you? It was best 
that you should be left to forget me.”’ 

‘You are no longer dependent upon 
the bounty of your friends, John, dear.” 

‘¢ Your wife, dear,’’ she replied to his 
questioning look, flushing till she looked 
almost as young as she had done ten years 
before, under the woodbine. ‘‘ Your 
wife will take care of you. Nay! No 
protests. You cannot help yourself. I 
shall marry you in spite of yourself. See, 
dear, this is leap year, and I intend to 
press my rights. Dear,’’ she added, ten- 
derly, ‘‘do not break my heart by refusing 
to accept this from me. Would you not 
have done it for me? Life will seem an 
Eden, if we can be together. Think what 
you are doing for me by just simply liv- 
ing and being your own true self !”’ 

A loving smile gave assent. ‘ When 
am I to be married?’’- asked he, with 
mock meekness. 

Ellice Triffet laughed. 

‘¢In St. John’s, at Easter,’’ she an- 
swered, softly, but firmly, as one who 
made arrangements that were not to be 
gainsaid. 
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Sennie is Going to be Married. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


N every family there comes a time 
when the home mother and the 
gentle sisters are called upon to say 
good bye to some one of the num- 
ber who is going forth from the home 

and hearth to eater upon the new life of 
wifehood and motherhood. 

Nearly every family circle is thus in- 
yaded by the hand of love which, with all 
its softening touches, seems yet a cruel 
one, when we consider that there is to be 
a vacant chair left behind, and a lonely 
echo of past voices in place of the bright 
presence and the loving words of her 
whom we have known and cherished. 

Great are the preparations that are 
made when the young girl goes forth 
from the family. New gowns must be 
bought, linen prepared for the new house- 
hold, a stock of staples provided for the 
beginning of the new housekeeping, and 
almost countless little finishing touches 
given, which are necessary as a proper 
send off for her who begins the new life, 
which so many have lived before her, and 
which so many will live again. 

When a girl is going to be married, 
she is very anxious to have as much, and 
as maiy of everything new, as possible. 
It is not from a feeling of avarice that the 
young girl desires so much at that time, 
but the e is a natural pride in her heart 
which promp's her to desire to make a 
good appearance, and she feels besides, 
that nothing is too good for the man who 
is to take her to his heart and his home 
as one with himself. 

The first mistake which prospective 
brides make is in providing too large a 
supply of clothing—especially underwear. 

Surange as it may seem, it is neverthe- 
less true, that the fashions in undercloth- 
ing change; and to lay in a greater 
stock than can be worn out in two years, 
Is a mistake. 

Again, the prospective bride is apt to 
buy too many dresses. She has a certain 
amount of money given to her to expend 
upon her clothing, and she very frequently 
takes it and spends it all upon gowns, 
feeling that they are the most important 


part of the wardrobe, when in fact they 
are really less important than many other 
things. 

Of course a bride should have a certain 
number of new dresses, but she should not 
spend all her money upon them. Fully 
half of the fund that is given her for 
clothes, should be reserved to buy 
hosiery, gloves, ribbons, veils, and the 
thousand and one little things which 
every woman needs, and yet which costs 
a great deal without showing that they 
cost anything at all. 

Now suppose that Jennie—your Jennie— 
is going to be married, and that you are 
able to give her just a fair trousseau, noth- 
iif# elaborate, nothing fancy, but every- 
thing just good and plain, and substantial. 

It is hard to guess the amount which 
you can spare to Jennie for her trousseau, 
but suppose it is a very moderate sum, 
and that Jennie wishes to make the best 
possible showing with it. 

You must put it down in your book, 
first of all, that Jennie must have four 
new dresses. There is her wedding dress, 
which she can use afterwards as an even- 
ing gown, her traveling dress, a nice silk 
dress and one pretty house dress, 

The traveling dress can be used after- 
wards for shopping and second best. It 
will be suitable for her to make morning 
calls in, and as a bride must be always 
dressed up the first three months that she 
is married, she can wear the traveling 
dress for marketing and for such expedi- 
tions. The silk dress is for receiving her 
wedding calls, and for returning them, and 
she can vary her appearance by occasion- 
ally wearing her traveling dress helped out 
by lace trimmings at the neck and wrist, 
and she can also wear her wedding dress for 
making her most fashionable evening calls, 

The house dress comes in beautifully 
when unexpected callers arrive, and when 
Jenaie feels that although she is not ex- 
pecting any one, she must always be 
dressed up in case any one might come. 
She also wants her house dress to wear 
for Jack, and she dresses up in it when 
Jack has an evening at home. 
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Four dresses, you will agree, are not a’ 


great many for Jennie to have, and sirce 
she has so few, they should be fancy 
dresses rather than ccmmon ones, be- 
cause she has, of course, half a dozen 
old ones that will do duty upon third and 
fourth best occasions. 

As for underwear, six sets will be found 
a great sufficiency. Before they are 
worn out, Jennie may outgrow them, or 
she may find that she prefers under- 
wear of a different kind—for fashions 
change in underclothes, as in everything 
else. 

She should have twelve pairs of stock- 
ings—six of black ard six to match her 
different costumes. The six fancy pairs 
are to be worn in the house with a pair of 
fancy slippers, which are, of course, in- 
cluded in Jennie’s trousseau. She should 
have two new pairs of shoes, a heavy 
pair and a pretty pair for the street, and 
she should also have a pair of easy slip- 
pers to wear mornings. 

Jennie should have six pairs of gloves. 
Two pairs of these should be silk gloves, 
two pairs should be of the popular shades 
of tan, and the remaining two shouJd 
match her wedding dress and her travel- 
ing dress respectively. 

Jernie should have several yards of 
gauze veilings. She should have a very 
good supply of fancy pins, hat pins, and 
the like, so that she need not spend her 
pin money at once uron such trifling 
necessities. 

Jennie should also have several hats. 
She needs a hat to match her traveling 
dress. She shculd have a tiny little bon- 
net to wear with her silk dress, and then 
there should be a serviceable hat to wear 
when the weather is inclement and when 
Jennie must go out in it to do her neces- 
sary house shopping. 

As regards house linen, there can be 
no rules at all laid down. It all depends 
upon the family purse, but it may be 
taken as a general rule, that for a bride 
wo has as moderate a trosseau as that of 
which we have been talking, there should 
be about fifty dollars allowed for the pur- 
chase of household supplies in linen. 

Twenty-five dollars of this sum will 
buy a great many pairs of sheets and 
pillow-cases, including asupply of towels. 
The remaining twenty-five will make a 


gocdly showing if expended upon table 
linen. 

Should the amount at hand be not suf. 
ficient to allow so generous a supply of 
bed and table linen, make the purchases 
so judiciously that there will be enough 
all around for a change, so that Jennie 
by a little good management can get 
alorg nicely for a few weeks, without 
drawing upon Jack’s purse for things 
which a bride is popularly supposed to 
have supplied for her. 

Above all, donot allow Jennie to spend 
every cent that is given her upon the 
things which she buys before she is mar. 
ried. If, for example, her trousseau 
money amounts to just enough to buy 
four dresses, by all means counsel her to 
purchase only three previous to her mar- 
riage and to save the money for the 
fourth one, so that she can enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of buying it afterwards, when 
she has more leisure and when she knows 
exactly what she needs. 

No one except those who have tried it 
can tell in words the great comfort that 
it is to a bride to feel that she has money 
of her own in her pocket, which she isat 
liberty to spend upon a new gown or 4 
new hat without feeling that she is going 
to be extravagant in doing so. The 
money is hers by right and she has 
merely saved it to spend afterward, in- 
stead of spending it before. 

C.unsel Jennie to be very close mouthed 
regarding her outlays. She can, of 
course, tell Jack everything, but it isn’t 
well for her to make confidants of her 
girl friends, for aside from the fact that 
they too frequently betray ccnfidences, 
there is danger that their giddy counsels 
may lead Jennie to overstep the limits of 
her purse. 

Let Jennie buy all that you can give her 
with a free heart and a clear conscience, 
but teach her faithfully that she must not 
overstep the sum, or begin to lay the 
seed for extravagant habits which will, 
in afterlife, cause her much regret and 
many tears. 

Let Jennie be modest and quier, pru- 
dent and sen.ible. So shall she be pet- 
mitted to enter the temple of true wedded 
happiness, and the joys that shall be 
hers are far past the power of tongue of 
pen to portray. 
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HIS is the time of 
year for everybody in 
cities to be very hos. 
pitable. Whata 
privilege it is, too, 
when it’s all for love ! 
: but policy, display, 

and the decrees of social law, have much 

to do with hospitalities of the Capital. 

The first State dinners of the season 
were unusually elegant in appointment. 

The guests, as usual, on these occasions 
were received by the President and Mrs. 
Harrison in the East Room, where the 
beautiful gardens of azalies bloomed 
under late palms, and smilax curtained the 
doorways with soft green. 

The table was a field of white and 
purple violets, abundant as the Bonaparte 
violets of France. An American eagle 
spread his white wings of parma violets 
over a bank of maiden hair ferns, and 
the pretty bronze figures, standing on 
either end of the long table, held in their 
graceful arms bunches of purple violets, 
fragrant and sweet. Flat oval baskets 
held nothing but violets! and in place of 
small bouquets, a watteau bow of violet 
ribbon was given each lady, on one end 
of which was the date, on the other an 
engraving of the White House. 

Mrs. Harrison’s gown was of heliotrope 
velvet, almost the violet hue—over a pure 
white satin petticoat. The dresses were 
unusually elegant, and courtly in 
material and design. 

The President's reception, in honor of 
the diplomatic corps, was also brillant and 
much talked of. The entire diplomatic 
body was present. A gay assemblage of 
military and court representatives, stately 
bows, the extreme of court etiquette, a 
pageant of show in color and brilliancy. 

The toilettes were elegant, and the dis- 
play of fine j-wels quite remarkable. 

Mrs. Senator Stanford wore her famous 
necklace of diamonds, and the exquisite 
net work of crystal-like lace, which falls 
over the entire front of her gown to the 
belt, starred with diamonds, like beads. 

Philadelphia and New York were 
Tepresented by their belles and beauties. 

Young Mrs, George Gould was very 
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lovely in her gown of maise-colored bro- 
cade, with diamonds sparkling on the 
gold, like stars ! 

Senator and Mrs. Hale have had grand 
house warmings in their large new home, 
just completed. Mrs. Hale's father, 
‘‘Zach Chandler,’ the staunch old 
Secretary of twenty yearsago, would have 
delighted in this great square homestead. 
He was a lover of ‘‘room,’’ and sub- 
stantial architecture. Tae hall and wide 
staircase are the largest in the city. 

In the centre of the dining-room 
mantel is set a large slab of marble in 
the wall. The outside light shines 
through it, so that the beautiful tracery 
of its veins is clear and distinct. The 
same marbles are in the walls of the 
library. The wood-work and book 
shelves are enameled in white, the walls 
covered with crimson brocatelle. ‘‘ They 
do say,’’ that crimson and white are the 
latest novelties, and many a pretty blue 
and gold apartment has suddenly been 
changed. The Hale dining-room is in 
very rich dark woods, the walls delicate 
green tapestry, the hangings of the same 
shade. Dresden china furniture orna- 
ments the drawing-room; the latest and 
most special fad of the more wealthy. 

What would our great-grandmothers 
say to a Dresden ch na table on stand, for 
‘¢bric-a-brac?’’? Some of us remember 
a beautiful shepherdess of Dresden china 
standing onthe most sacred shelf; close 
beside it was an impossible lamb, in our 
grandmothers’ homes. 

The little ladies from the shores of the 
Yellow Sea are enjoying this city of 
liberty to the full, and our people pay 
them much attention. They go about 
freely, and issue invitations for teas, din- 
ners and evenings, with great hospitality. 

The minister and little Mrs. Ye-Cha 
Yun, gave a beautiful tea last week, which 
was attended by the world of society. Mrs. 
Ye wore an exquisite Corean gown of blue 
silk, with a pale-yellow waist trimmed in 
garnet. She is so tiny, and her velvet 
black hair so heavily arranged low on her 
head ; the waist of gay silk so short, and 
the flowing skirts so generous she is a 
picture of quaintness. Her English is 
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quite good now, and she is able to carry 
on quite a conversation with our people. 
Minister Ye stood beside his wife for a 
time, then escorted the guests to the 
supper room with great ease and elegance. 
One day, ‘‘ At Home,” the little lady was 
asked by a guest, how she had enjoyed 
the day? She replied, with a sigh of 
weariness. ‘‘Oh, me no happy! No 
jam!’ The day was stormy, and the 
crowd lessthan usual. You see, even our 
down-trodden Corean sisters revive, and 
‘‘rise and shine” in the atmosphere of 
crowded, rushing society, ‘‘ as she is”’ in 


’ Washington. 


The astonishment of the gay world 
has hardly subsided yet, at the hundreds 
of invitations issued in the name of 
Minister and Madam Tsui, for an, *‘ At 
Home’’ at the Chinese Legation! It 
was a very bold leap, out of China into 
America! It went to the root and branch 
of Oriental custom. The women of the 
East were suddenly elevated to the level 
of every-day Americans ! 

When they came to Washington the 
minister laid down a strict code of laws 
for his family and the members of his 
legation. They must avoid all social 
indulgence, even to the receipt of notes, 
cards or invitations from American 
ladies! The magnificent ball room with 
its polished floors, was thickly carpeted, 
that satan tempt not! The poor frivolous 
mortals! No calls could be paid his 
wife, as in their own country women 
were ciphers. An afternoon promenade 
was sometimes allowed with the lord and 
master as watchful companion; latterly 
a native maid was the attendant. 

All at once burst upon Washington 
invitations to a large evening reception. 
Such a scrabbling for cards! The more 
curious managed in mysterious ways to 
be among the guests. 

At the appointed hour the world 
thronged to the legation, and old Stewart 
Castle was again transformed intoa tropi- 
cal land of flowers and plants. The air 
was faint with rose sand jassimine; and 
mirrors, doorways, and windows were 
hung with vines. The large central hall 
is circular, and surrounded by four stories 
of galleries, reaching to the illuminated 
tower. This was resplendant with 
colored lights and decorations. 


The receiving party stood in a smal} 
parlor, at the foot of the stairway. The 
minister was in full court dress, with the 
jade stone badge of his rank gleaming 
from his fez. He was very genial and 
pleasant in his manner, making every- 
bedy at home. Mrs. Tsui was perfectly 
self-possessed and lady-like, as if accus- 
tomed tothe part of hostess. Her native 
dress of light-blue silk, over a darker 
shade, was richly decorated and 
embroidered in Oriental designs. Her 
dark coils of hair were fastened high on 
her head with gold pins, set in jade 
stones. The ladies of the receiving 
party made a foreign picture, indeed! 
Mrs. Wang, wife of the Secretary, was gor- 
geous in Chinese full dress, and Madame 
Ye added a scrap of brilliant color in her 
heavy brocades of golden hues! '' 

Chinese punch was served in abun- 
dance, in huge bowls, from the land of 
tea, (and more’s the pity! it was not that 
favorite beverage. ) 

The minister, with Mrs. McKee, led 
the way to the supper-room, while 
Secretary Blaine courteously escorted the 
funny little madam from China. The 
Cabinet and officials followed in their 
regular order. Each guest was obliged to 
present his card at the door. 

I suppose you have heard all about the 
wonderful baby who came last July to 
the Minister and Madame Tsui. She was 
the unrivaled belle of the ball, at this, 
the first public reception given by her 
parents. She held a court in her nurse’s 
arms, in the hall upstairs. All the five 
hundred must speak to the baby! Miss 
Tsin Yerv Me is the only daughter; her 
only brother is fourteen years old, and a 
great student. His father keeps him 
closely at his books, and says: ‘* He will 
be a learned man.”’ 

Baby Tsin was wrapped ‘around 
about’’ in folds of beautiful soft silks of 
every hue. Pale pinks, and blues, and 
creamy whites, in some mysterious man- 
ner, lay upon one another in a succession 
of draperies. Her collar and bonnet 
were marvels of Oriental taste and richness. 
She wears a tiny black silk cap at home, 
with a big round hole in the middle, over 
the crown of her head. On the frontis4 
tiny sleigh bell, and just behind it 1s 4 
little gold medal and two scarlet pom 
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ms on slender wires bobbing about. 
Mr. Ho, the interperter, says all Chinese 
babies of rank wear them. One of her 
pale silk robes was wadded like a quilt. 
She is called a pretty baby, with shining 
black eyes, merry little ways. Eating 
milk like American babies, going to bed 
at six, and filling Castle Stewart with 
cooings and laughter ; just like any other 
happy home. They call her ‘‘ Me,” 
their word for beauty, and also the name 
of ‘*‘ America.”’ 

One jolly young madam was holding 
little Miss Me in her arms when the 
mamma ran up into the room to inquire 
how her daughter was behaving. She 
laughed, and said her one English word 
over several times, ‘* ba-bee,’’ then asked 
through the interperter, ‘‘if the ladies 
said the baby was as pretty as American 
babies ?”’ 

Somebody replied: ‘‘ Prettier than 
some American babies!” The gentle- 
man nurse, in garnet and green silk, was 
very much pleased, and the little madam 
beamed with delight. 

When one sees a crowd near Dupont 
Circle on a sunny afternoon, one knows 
that Miss Tsin Yerv Me is taking an air- 
ing in her white willow carriage, as she 
goes well wrapped in wadded silken 
quilts and white fur robes. 

‘‘The Bonaparte Ball,’’ given at the 
Arlington,in honorof Miss Bonaparte, and 
to introduce her to society’s world, was a 
great event. She was only a cloud of 
beautiful, simple tulle, garlanded with 
white flowers. She wore the famous 
Bonaparte pearls, once belonging to her 
great grandmother, the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, who was the youngest brother 
of Napoleon, first consul of France. 

Washington has never seen anything 
more notable than the gathering of 
men and women in this new and beauti- 
ful ball-room. For one of the figures in 
the dance, white slippers filled with 
flowers were given the pretty dancers, 
and the centre piece of decoration wa; a 
gigantic white slipper overflowing with 
Toses, and Southern jassimine. The 
Louis XVI parlors were marvelous in 
beauty! Five hundred guests were 
entertained. 

Mrs. Wanamaker has just given delight- 
ful luncheons and dinners, complete in 
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every appointment. Their house is full 
of interest; their gallery of rare pictures 
generously open on all occasions, and the 
table furnishings of china, glass and 
silver, in perfect taste and elegance. 

We enjoyed a charming tea at Calumet 
Place, given by Mis. Logan, in honor of 
her son’s wife, Mrs. John A. Logan, Jr., 
who is spending the winter with her 
mother. The beautiful home was filled 
with her many warm friends and their 
winter guests. Sweet music filled the 
memorial hall, and lilies and roses stood 
in jars and bowls in every room. The 
little grandchildren fluttered in and out 
like pretty birds, singing, dancing and 
chattering, praised by everybody. How 
blessed is childhood! I thought of their 
great-hearted grandfather, and his brave 
soldier life, and worshipful love for his 
wife, this one son, and his only daughter. 
Then the silence, and anguish of these 
later years, and the tears and loneliness 
in this same dear home. But how wise 
that the music plays on and on, the little 
ones dance and rejoice. Life to them is 
new and beautiful. 

With all the rest of the world we went 
to the White House on Saturday, to Mrs. 
Harrison’s publicreception. From threeto 
five the long line of waiting men, women 
and children reached from the White 
House door to the State Department. 
Hundreds were turned away as the doors 
closed at five. 

We saw everybody ; passed through the 
beautiful rooms leisurely ; spent a half 
hour with the orchids, azalies, palms, 
ferns, roses, and delicious blossoms in 
the conervatory, stood entranced by the 
red-coated Marine Band, while they 
played air after air, and the great pro- 
cession passed by totherhythm of melodies. 

We bowed in a proper manner to our 
President’s wife, who looked well in a 
black gown, with a vest of old rose bro- 
cade, and carried in her hand American 
beauty roses. We had visions of beauty 
and plainness, of matronly women, and 
sweet-faced girls, standing in the blue 
parlor behind Mrs. Harrison. A general 
fleeting idea of splendor under the electric 
lights, and we were gone ! 

‘¢ And such is life.’’ 
MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, February, 1892. 
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Adbice from Boerpwhere. 
CONVALESCENCE AND MOTHER’S REST. 


BY OLIVIA -E, PHILLIPS. 


IV. 


HOSE who have been fortu- 
nate during the last trying 
winter to save the lives of 
dear ones, by uninterrupted 
care and devotion, have now 

the pleasure and comfort of finding the 
sich ones convalescing, if not entirely re- 
covered. 

The month of March is most trying to 
all invalids, and the more cautious ones 
have put off their appearing into outdoor 
life until the winsome, but still fickle, 
month of April. 

A nurse’s responsibility seems to be 
doubled during the convalescence of a 
patient. 

The physician’s care is no longer neces- 
sary, and the nurse finds herself alone 
with her patient, and the full care of 
recovering ones devolves upon her. 

Then it is that an ingenious and inven- 
tive mind shines with greatest brilliancy. 

The children cry for ‘‘something new ” 
—their old toys have been handled and 
used to amuse them, while they were 
obliged to remain in bed—now they are 
able to be about the room. They gaze 
from the window upon their more fortu- 
nate playmates, a spirit of discontent and 
crossness (a state of existence which all 
mothers gladly welcome, hard as it is to 
bear) takes possession of them. 

Nothing pleases them, kind wordsseem 
wasted ; but, dear faithful nurse, do not 


lose heart and imagine the sick ones un-: 


grateful. They are simply passing through 
the last stages of their disease, and the 
return to ordinary duties and the regular 
old life, is often very hard. 

My grandma used to say: ‘* Never 
mind their fretfulness, the children will 
come to their senses after awhile.”’ 

But what shall we do to help them for- 
get themselves ? 

First, let them have full sway in the 
sick-room. While they were in bed you 
have kept the room in perfect order, the 
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doctor has always found it thoroughly 
swept and dusted, and everything spot- 
lessly clean, every chair and table in its 
proper place. 

But the scene has changed, and one 
might sometimes think that a little fiend 
or whirlwind held possession. 

Never mind. It is a good way for a 
child to work off his nervousness, let him 
have his own way for a time. 

Do not irritate him by constant com- 
mands to put away each toy as soon as he 
is finished playing with it. 

I have often amused a sick child for 
days by simply cutting out paper dolls. 
Not the boughten ones, although they, too, 
afford endless amusement, but take news- 
papers or wrapping paper and fold them 
again and again, then cut the dolls, leav- 
ing the folded edges for the hands, which 
will join the whole string of dolls as you 
unfold them. 

The children’s delight when you unfold 
the paper, displaying now boys, now 
girl's, little and big, papa -dolls and 
mamma dolls, is pleasing to behold. 

I had a roomso filled with these ridicu- 
lous paper dolls that I’ve laughed myself. 
We’ve had dancing-school and singing, 
every-day-school and Sunday-school. 
The windows were full of them, all 
standing in a row, the sofa, the chairs, 
the mantel-piece, the bed, the bureau; in 
fact, a stranger entering would think a 
veritable crowd of rather flat Brownies 
had taken the room by storm. 

When I was a little girl and recovering 
from the measles, my grandma brought 
into my room one day a little wooden, 
three legged stool (crickets we used to 
call them), and a big lump of putty, and 
said I could make what I wanted to out 
of the putty on the stool, and, although 
clay-modeling for chi/dren was an un- 
known art at thattime, I do remember 
that I had as much fun for days and days, 
with the little old ‘cricket and putty,” 
as if I had been a full-fledged kinder- 
gartener. 
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Let the boys whittle if they choose, 
and what boy doesn’t? Let them make 
the unearthly noises which only boys can 
make; let them play soldiers; let them 
alone fora ¢ime, Isay, and soon the nerves 
will regain their former strength, the 
sweet old contented look will appear, and 
mamma’s darling will be himself again. 

It is harder for the older ones to get 
back into the accustomed ways of life. 
Taney feel too sensitive to ask to be amused, 
but they need it as much as the children. 

The first sitting-up after a long illness ! 
Can any one forget its weariness? The 
wretched, forlorn feelings, the sensitive- 
ness. A quick word, or impatient ges- 
ture, will bring tears to the eyes, and 
everything seems out of joint. 

Now it is that kind friends can do 
much. The pleasant calls from loved 
ones, the kind notes of congratulation at 
your recovery, the unexpected goodies 
from friends and neighbors, all help to 
heel the sick one and are never forgotten. 

I think all who have passed through 
great sickness and dangerous times, will 
agree withwme when I say that at no time in 
life are we so sensitive to the thoughtful- 
ness and kind remembrances of our friends. 

We have been shut out from life for 
weeks ; we have suffered pain untold; our 
brains have been burned with fever. 

We come back to life to learn that 
some friends were unmindful, and never 
called to inquire for us and it makes a 
i in our hearts which is hard to 

eal. 


THE MOTHER’S REST. 


Who has borne the burdens of the last 
dreary winter? Whose patient, willing 
feet have answered oftenest to the cry of 
the sick—the moans of the suffering? 
Whose nibble fingers have wrough un- 
ceasingly for the welfare and joy of her 
household, for the comfort of her boys, 
for the adornment of her girls, for the 
good of all? 

Who, but the patient and long-suffering 
mother ! 
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Unmindful of self—she has labored 
on, with never a word of complaint or 
expression of impatience; and one too 
often hears the remark: ‘*How well 
mother standsit! She seems in perfect 
health! ” 

But, be not blind, ye who possess that 
priceless treasure. A good mother! 

The weariness is felt, taough never 
mentioned, The heart-aches, and head- 
aches are borne in silence, becatise their 
is so much to be done by the busy bur- 
dened housekeepers of to day. 

The women, who have borne the bur- 
dens of maternity, who have faithfully 
cared for their little ones from childhood 
to maturity, who have fretted over way- 
ward sons, and made slaves of themselves 
for selfish daughters—need all the care 
and comfort, the ease and rest which 
advancing years demand, and that too, 
before they are completely broken down 
in health. 

It is certainly inhuman, if not wicked, 
to take a'l a mother’s love, her work, her 
self-sacrifice, as a matter of course, as we 
take the sunlight and air. Because she 
gives with bounty unbounded, we take 
too much for granted. 

Before the rush of summer work, and 
huuse-cleaning come upon—see to it, that 
the good mothers get a few days of per- 
fect rest and freedom from care. Send 
her to visit some friends if possible; new 
faces, change of scenery will bring a 
freshness to the weary eyes. ‘ 

If unable to send her from home, make 
company of her. 

Let the daughter or even servant run 
the house for awhile. Let the mother 
sit in the best room and be waited upon. 
Let her take long naps in her easy chair, 
if she will. She will smile and tell you, 
‘¢she is well and does not need it,’’ but 
she will enjoy the care and the petting— 
and even the little children and grand- 
children will be interested in the new 
arrangement; and the little feet and 
hands be only too happy to help mamma 
‘< find rest.” 






























































ATS! What are you 
giving us?’’ was the 
rather irreverent reply 
of Byron, as he stared 

' at Earl in much the 

same way that he 

: would if the latter had 
proposed to jump up and pull the whiskers 
of the old man in the moon. 

‘¢ But I can,’’ persisted Earl, somewhat 
nettled by Byron’s contemptuous reply ; 
“and what’s more, I'll do it right here 
and now, in this very room, and before 
your own eyes. Sit right down there; ”’ 
and he placed a chair about six feet in 
front of the table, on which was the 
saucer containing the kerosene. 

Byron took the seat, still stoutly pro- 
testing: ‘‘ That water wouldn’t burn no- 
how, and nobody could stuff such non- 
sense as that down him.” 

Earl paid no attention whatever to 
Byron's remarks; but began at once to 
make rather elaborate preparations for his 
mysterious performance. First he glanced 
around the room until his eyes caught 
sight of the saucer on the table. He ap- 
peared quite surprised to find it there, 
and, going up to it, exclaimed eagerly, 
as he examined it carefully: ‘‘ That’s the 
very thing. I'll pour the water in here, 
right before your eyes. Now watch 
close,’’ he continued, glancing sharply 
toward Byron, ‘‘ and see that I do every- 
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thing fair and above board.”’ He went to 
the water-pail, which stood on a bench a 
short distance from the table, and filled 
the dipper full of water. After taking a 
drink himself, he invited Byron to come 
forward and taste, if he had any doubts as 
to what the dipper contained. Byron, 
who was quite mystified by this time, ex- 
pressed himself as very certain that the 
dipper held nothing but water. Earl 
now walked back to the table and very 
carefully poured just a little of the water 
into the saucer; at the same time request- 
ing Byron to look close, and see that it 
was water, and only water, which went 
into the dish. 

Of course Byron knew nothing of the 
kerosene already there, and which at 
once, as oil always will, arose to the top, 
while the water sought the bottom. 

‘« Byron,’’ Earl said in his most solemn 
and measured tones, as he sat the dipper 
down, and stood up very erect behind the 
table, with the now almost overflowing 
saucer in front of him, ‘‘ you saw me 
pour water right into this dish, did you 
not?” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ replied Byron, very much mys- 
tified and somewhat frightened by Earl’s 
strange doings. , 

‘¢Now,’’ continued the mighty magician 
pro tempore, *‘if I drop a lighted match 
into this saucer, and its contents take fire 
and burn brightly, I have done what you, 














THE CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


Byron Ormen, said I could not do— 
burnt water, have I not?”’ 

‘«¢Y-e-s,’’ again replied Byron rather 
fain'ly, while over his face crept a look 
of awe and doubt, as he added: ‘ But 
you can't do it, can you?” 

Earl deigned to give him no reply ; but 
deliberately lighting a match, held it up 
high in his right hand until it burned out 
brightly, and then, as he mumbled over 
some mysterious, sounding words, let it 
fall gently into the saucer, 

Never was magician more successful ! 

The instant the match touched the oil 
a blaze two feet high leaped up in 
front of Earl. The astonished boy, never 
dreaming that his experiment would 
prove such a brilliant success, sprang 
back, almost as much frightened as Byron 
himself, who stood staring at the flames 
with gaping mouth and wide, opened 
eyes, too much amazed even to speak. 

In a moment the water underneath the 
oil began to boil, and pushed the burning 
fluid over the sides of the saucer. Out 


upon the table and down upon the floor, 


ran the liquid fire. Then, before either 
of the boys could lift a hand, the table 
and the floor around it were one mass of 
flames. 

Byron was so frightened that he could 
do nothing but jump up and down and 
halloo: ‘Oh! Oh! we'll be burnt up! 
We'll be burnt up!”’ 

At the awful sight of the climbing 
flames, Earl’s heart seemed to spring up 
into his throat, and there stop still, while 
his body became so weak that he could 
hardly stand. It was at this moment 
that a cry from little Katie, who had 
been awakened by the noise, reached his 
ears. Earl loved his little sister dearly, 
and the thought, that unless something 
was done at once she would be burned 
alive, almost made him wild. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he 
rushed into the room where she was, 
and, grabbing her up from off the bed, 
ran with her out doors. : 

Byron followed him, still dancing up 
— down, and hallooing: ‘‘ Fire! fire ! 

re!” 

By this time Earl began to realize what 
a terrible thing it would be to have the 
house, their only home, burned down. 
They were too poor to build another; 
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and everything they had, except the gar- 
ments on their backs, would be destroyed 
by the fire. His excited imagination saw 
his frail mother and tender sister almost 
without clothes, without shelter, without 
food and without money, wandering from 
house to house, dependent upon cold 
charity, all because of his foolish trick. 
Stung almost to madness by these 
thoughts, he determined to rush back. 
into the house and put the fire out or 
perish in the flames. Thrusting the cry- 
ing child into Byrpn’s trembling arms, he 
bade him, in a voice the frightened boy 
could hardly recognize, so harsh and 
strange it sounded: ‘‘ Take Baby Kate to 
her mother ;”’ and then, with pale, set face, 
dashed back into the burning building. 

All this happened in a very few mo- 
ments; for in times of intense excite- 
ment the mind thinks and the body acts 
with the quickness of lightning. 

Byron waited only long enough to see 
Earl vanish in the smoke, which was now 
pouring ‘through the open door of the 
old house. Baby Kate had kicked and 
screamed so lustily, the moment Earl 
had turned away, that he had been 
obliged to place her on the ground, at a 
safe distance from the fire, and run for 
Mrs. Ireil without her. How his legs flew 
over the ground, and how his frightened 
voice rang out in the thrilling cry of 
‘Fire! fire! fire!” 

His mother and Mrs. Ireil heard him 
long before he reached the house. Both 
women sprang to their feet, while over 
the face of Mrs. Ireil swept an ashy pale- 
ness. Without pausing an instant, she 
darted through the door and down the 
road toward her home. She was almost 
frantic ; for she could now see the smoke 
rising above her own house. The mo- 
ment she met Byron, she caught hold of 
him, and inquired wildly: ‘‘ Where is 
Earl? Where is Katie? Wiat has hap- 
pened ?’”’ 

‘¢Oh, he'll be burnt up! He’ll be 
burnt up! Hurry! Quick!” was all 
she could get out of the terrified boy. 

‘‘Burnt up, her brave boy; her dar- 
ling baby? No, God could not be so. 
cruel.’”? ‘*Oh God! give me strength and 
time to save my deat children,’’ was the 
prayer of her mother-heart. Her feet 
seemed winged as they flew toward th 
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burning building. She was the first to 
reach the house, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, sprang through the 
door out of which the smoke still con- 
tinued to pour. 

The table was a charred ruin, anda 
great hole had been burnt out of the floor 
in front of it; but the fire was out. With 
face and hands black with smoke, and 
clothes scorched and burnt, Earl stood, 
with the broom poised in his right hand, 
while the water-pail by his side told to 
what good purpose the article had been 
put, staring, like one gpne daft, at the 
black hole in the floor. And well he 
might stare; for there, in a little hollow, 
chiseled out of one of the large logs 
which formed the support of the floor, lay 
Miser John’s gold in a great pile of gleam- 
ing yellow coins. 

Mrs. Ireil sprang forward when she 
caught sight of her boy, with the glad cry 
of: ‘‘ Oh Earl, thank God that you are 
safe;’’ and notwithstanding his soiled 
clothes and begrimed face, drew him to 
her bosom and kissed him again and again. 

‘*Oh mother!’’ sobbed the penitent 
boy, ‘‘I did not mean to do it. I just 
wanted to astonish Byron. But,’’ as the 
thought of the treasure came into his 
head, ‘‘I’ve found Miser John’s go, 
aid you'll forgive me, won’t you, 
mother ?’’ 

- But Mrs. Ireil could not stop even to 
consider gold, until she was assured of 
the safety of a treasure far more precious 
to her than any Miser Johnever hoatded— 
Baby Kate. ‘‘ Where is Katie?” she 
asked, as she glanced with a startled look 
around the room. 

Before Earl could answer, the voice of 
Baby Kate herself was heard crying pet- 
ulantly : ‘‘I don’t want you; I wants my 
ma, my own pretty mamma;’’ and Mrs. 
Ormen, pale-faced and trembling, placed 
the weeping child in her mother’s arms. 
‘; Not until she had hugged and kissed 
her little darling more times than I can 
tell you of, did Mrs. Ireil’s eyes turn 
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toward the glittering hoard within the log. 
Then, lifting her flushed face to the 
people, who by this time were beginning 
to crowd into the house, she thanked 
them as composedly as possible, for the 
kind interest which their presence mani- 
fested and the help, which she was sure 
they would have been willing to have ren- 
dered had not the bravery of her boy 
made their assistance unnecessary. ‘‘ But 
now,” she said, ‘‘I wish to be alone with 
my children.”’ 

The moment the last one of her kind 
neighbors had gone, and the door was 
shut, and the window-curtains were down, 
Mrs. Ireil and Earl very carefully gath- 
ered up the gold, and with happy, thank- 
ful hearts began to count over the rich treas- 
ure. It was past midnight before the pleas- 
ant task was finished. When Mrs. Ireil an- 
nounced that thesum total was just $5,000, 
Earl sprang to his feet, and with a loud 
hurrah declared Miser John a ‘‘ trump.” 

‘¢ Karl,’’ Mrs. Ireil said reprovingly, 
‘«let us think as kindly as possible of the 
poor old man, who, year after year, toiled 
like a slave, starving both body and soul, 
that, in the providence of God, the widow 
and the fatherless might, in their time of 
need, be provided for. It may be that 
he is more deserving of our pity than our 
censure. God alone knows upon what 
rocks his soul was wrecked.”’ 

Earl, notwithstanding its fortunate 
termination, never repeated this experi- 
ment. And even to the present day, when 
telling his young friends of how he dis- 
covered Miser John’s gold, he will always 
close with thisadmonition: ‘‘ Boys, never 
attempt to show off your smartness by 
performing tricks you have not sense 
enough to understand, and never do such 
a foolish, dangerous thing as to try to 
burn water—and kerosene. That is,” he 
will add after a short pause, and with a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ unless you 
can do as I did, and make your folly re- 
veal the hiding-place of some Miser John’s 
golden god.” 
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> HE earliest spring 
novelties are al- 
ways to be found 
at the modistes long 
before they are 
adopted, and millin- 
ers’ shops are gay 
with tempting and 
fascinating bonnets 
and hats, and flow- 
ers of all seasons bloom on 
chapeaux many months before 
laggard nature is able to pro- 
duce the original blossoms, 
of which they are such close 
imitations, 

There is nothing very 
startling in the new shapes, 
always, of course, excepting 
the few more or less exagger- 
ated models which are simply 
a véclame, and are never 
worn by women of good taste. With these we 
have nothing to do, and prefer to describe only 
the styles that are really likely to prevail, and 
that are worth noting for their elegance, 

Capotes remain very small, flat on the top of 
the head, and raised at the back, to accommo- 
date the hair when this is dressed high. The 
majority are made of black lace or jet or else 
of colored velvet, and large metallic butter-flies 
poised in front are a favorite style of trimming, 
The strings are still made of light-colored satin 
ribbon, but they are narrower than they were 
and shorter also, and are fastened under the left 
ear, with jeweled pins or a small brooch. Pink, 
blue, yellow in all shades, and light bright shades 
of green are all fashionable colors, and the fav- 
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orite flowers are white and colored violets, lilac 
in white and mauve, sprays of the pretty gracefut 
mimosa and pink roses. 

Moiré ribbons will be largely used for spring 
millinery and dress trimmings, both in the small 
ripples known as moiré francais and in the 
larger waves of moiré antique. A novelty in 
bonnet ribbons is the macré moiré, showing 
mother-of-pearl effects in very light thangeable 
tints, Pink ribbon is shot and watered with pale 
blue, green with pink, and blue with yellow. 
Over these are tiny point d’espirit dots of each 
of the colors. Very light shades prevail in rib- 
bons generally, and those of satin stripes on 
moiré are also nackered or pearled in the new 
way. Pale green moiré grounds are striped 
with mauve and yellow satin in old time color- 
ing, and beige brown moiré has pink and blue 
satin lines. Wide diagonal weaving is in other 
new ribbons, usually of changeable colors, and 
some of these have striking oval figures as large 
as anegg. Double satin ribbons, so much used 
at present, will continue to be worn in white and 
very light tints, and also in black. For bonnet 
trimmings two-and-a-half inch ribbons will be 
used, while much wider ribbons are for round 
hats. Narrow satin ribbons are superseding vel- 
vet for strings. There is also a tendency to re- 
turn to wider strings, tied in a bow under the 
chin, with ends falling low on the bodice. 

The past winter has beena “lace season,” and it 
is said Paris milliners will use lace in even greater 
quantities on spring and summer hats, Point 
gaze, point d’Alencon, appliqué point, and Ori- 
ental laces, the latter in wreath and ribbon de- 
signs, are imported as well as the popular 
guipure and Genoa laces, They are in clear 
white as well as cream-tinted, and are mostly 
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in three-inch widths, Cronstadt veiling, the 
large-meshed Russian net, is imported in both 
black and white for deep face veils. 

A bonnet, in a Spanish style, consists of flut- 
ings of black lace, starting from the back and 
falling in fan shape toward the front; at the 
back a lace drapery is caught up high with a 
Spanish comb in jet, and small bunches of pink 
roses and pink strings complete a very pretty 
and becoming coiffure. Another bonnet is 
composed of ficelle lace, with shaded salmon- 
pink and yellow Japanese chrysanthemums in 
the folds of the lace, alternately above it and 
underneath. In front, almost in the centre of 
the flat crown, is a bunch of green buds and 
grasses; the strings are of narrow salmon-pink 
watered ribbon. 

Many of the new hats are very picturesque, 
but are almost without exception simple in 
shape and moderate in size, having low crowns 
and flat, straight brims, narrower at the back 
than in the front. A charming model is in 
gray satin, with a tiny fringe of jet pendants 
falling from the brim, A wreath of pink roses 
surrounds the top of the crown, and from 
under these a Jounce of black lace emerges, 
covering a band of pink ribbon encircling the 
crown, and reaching to the edge of the brim. 
A drapery of lace and small plume of black 
feathers ornament the front, and lace draperies 
start from under a pink bow at the back and 
are fastened in front with two small pink roses. 

Another hat, similar to this in shape, and also 
having draped strings of black lace, is made of 
finely gauged black tulle, with a narrower border 
of jet edging the brim. A wreath of gold- 
colored wheat ears falls all round the crown, 
and on top is a soft drapery of lace with small 
bows of yellow moiré ribbon. The lace strings 
are fastened with another knot of the moiré 
ribbon. A charming hat is covered entirely 
with plaited rose-pink ciépe, veiled by a light 
jet galloon in very fine beads and cabochons. 
Round the edge of the brim is a tiny fringe 
of curled black feathers. The trimming consists 
of a plaited end of the ciépe tipped with 
feathers, forming an aigrette, and at the foot of 
this bows of black velvet and pink satin ribbon, 
and small sprays of pink flowers. The strings 
are of pink satin ribbon, 

The trimming in these hats is rather high, and 
in the last two models is massed in the centre of 
the crown, which is entirely covered by it. 
Satin, as a material for hats, is a decided 
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novelty, and the lace strings fastened with a 
flower, a knot of ribbon, or a small brooch, will 
be much used later on in the season, both for 
hats and bonnets. 

The London four-in-hand hat, worn during 
the winter in felt and beaver, is brought out in 
écru and black straw. It has a slightly higher 
bell crown than that now used, with rolled brim 
widened above the forehead. The crown is 
banded with velvet or repped ribbon, with a flat 
bow in front of doubled loops, holding a buckle 
of Rhine-stones or of cut steel. A white or 
black lace veil may be draped on the brim in 
equestrienne fashion. 

Picturesque pokes of great size and of trans- 


parent lace straw, or of Neapolitan braid, promise ‘ 


to rival large round hats for midsummer wear in 
the country. They are made of a large plateau 
of the braid sewed round and round, row after 
row, and mounted on a band of velvet that fits 
the head. A smaller disk of the braid is then 
set obliquely on the outside, giving a fantastic 
sloping crown. This poke is most effective when 
kept all black, and made of Neapolitan braid, 
unlined and unwired. The inside band of black 
velvet holds a'little ostrich tip that rests caress- 
ingly on the hair. Black ribbon of the large rip- 
ples of moiré antique is twisted under the co- 
quettish slanting crown, and forms a bow at the 
back to uphold a Prince of Wales cluster of 
black ostrich tips. Beneath this bow start long 
strings of moiré antique ribbons four inches 
wide, edged on one side with Chantilly lace scal- 
lops only a third of an inch in width, Each 
string isa yard and a quarter long. A chou or 
bow of black lace catches the strings together 
under the chin, and they fall thence low on the 
gown. 

Jackets and capes are still the favorite gar- 
ments for outdoor wear; the jackets are very 
richly ornamented, especially those which are 
made of plain or broché velvet, which are amass 
of embroidery in silk and jet. Capes are less 
long than those of last year, and very much 
raised at the shoulder; the newest are those 
composed of three capes; the longest one about 
three-quarter length, the next one reaching only 
a little below the shoulders, and the top cape lit 
tle more than a deep collar. 

Cloth capes to be worn with spring dresses 
reach just below the waist, and are gathered full 
under a deep collar, or two or three shorter capes 
superposed. They are edged with a bias fold of 
velvet or of ribbed silk, and slight braiding oF 
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passementerie. Silk moss trimming that gives the 
effect of fur will also be used on such capes, 
while on others the edges of the cloth are merely 
cut smoothly and left raw. Very dressy cloth 
capes have a large box-plaited ruff of velvet or 
of Muscovite silk around the neck; they have 
also a short yoke of velvet, from which droops a 
full wide frill of écru point de Génes lace. A 
bow of ribbon with long ends is tied in front. 
Evening wraps of light blue, gray, or violet 
cloth are made in the way just described, and 
there are triple cases of bengaline similarly fash. 
ioned. When black bengaline is used, the bertha- 
like frill of lace is made of the effective black 
guipure de Venise lace, which is so open in pat- 
tern and so soft that it is sometimes called chiffon 
or rag lace. 

Rough cloths of very light shades of gray or 
biege are chosen for fitted coats to wear with 
various spring dresses. The fabrics woven with 
loose loops of mohair, partly of darker shades 
than the ground and partly black, are com- 
mended by those who select these goods in 
Europe. The best coats are very long, measur- 
ing thirty-eight inches from neck to end, but 
there are various shorter coats, some only thirty 
inches, others thirty-four inches in length. The 
back is fitted to the figure as far as the waist 
line, and is quite full below. The front is straight 
and lapped slightly, and is fastened by loops and 
pear-shaped buttons that are almost concealed 
under the lap. The sleeves are ample, but are 
not very high above the armholes. Short revers 
and a turned-over collar are faced within an 
inch of the edge with silk serge in wider diag- 
onals than those of surah. Square side pockets 
with flaps are on some coats, while others are 
plain on the hips, 

The Watteau fold is the thing for the spring. 
It appears in very dressy long cloaks that cover 
the entire costume. 

Another novelty among spring garments is the 
sack coat which is now in favor with English 
women, This is called by London tailors «the 
whole-back coat,” because its broad sack back is 
in a single piece hanging loose from the shoul- 
ders instead of being fitted to the figure by a 
middle seam and side forms. Such coats are an 
outgrowth of the tendency toward seamless gur- 
ments nowin vogue in Paris as well as in Lon- 
don. It remains to be seen how this loose coat 
will be received by Americans, who do not care 
to conceal their stylish slenderness. 

Plain, fine silky cloths are still amongst the 





most fashionable materials for dresses, and are 
constantly used in place of bengaline or peau de 
sote, the texture of the cloth being almost as fine 
as that of silk, while the extra width is a decided 
advantage for making dresses in the popular 
princess style. A charming dress made in this 
manner is of cloth in one of the lovely anemone 
shades that are not yet by any means aémodé ; 
the fastening is on the left side and invisible, and 
the front of the skirt is trimmed with a flounce 
of velvet in a rather darker shade. The flounce 
is gathered and headed by two narrow bouil- 
lonnés and a ruched heading. Round the waist 
is a jet girdle, with long ends crossed at the back 
and knotted together some inches below the 
waist in front, with tasselled ends falling low on 
the skirt. The costume is completed by one of 
the pretty Figaro jackets in velvet embroidered 
with jet, which are so useful as a relief to the 
severe simplicity of a princess dress. ets 

Raised cords of black, stripe the fine wools of 
light color and lightest weight in a most effec- 
tive way. New Bedford cords, not too heavy for 
spring wear, are wrought all over with tiny spots 
of silk, or else they have fine lines of silk in 
hair stripes, sometimes of black, sometimes of a 
darker shade than the surface. Still other cords 
have ribbon stripes, bow-knots, and flower-bas- 
kets woven on their surface, the whole in mono- 
tone. 

A new material of which modistes think highly 
is wool bengaline, shot or changeable in colors, 
and sometimes watered in the large waves of 
moiré antique. Like all bengaline, this is partly 
silk, yet wool prevails, as it does not in the ben- 
galines with which we are most familiar. It 
comes in double fold, and is in all the favorite 
light shades, as green shot with gold, or brown 
with blue. 

Durable twilled silks of various kinds are 
revived. The satin-finished surfaces of many 
are of the smallest twills, while plain surahs are 
woven in rather wide diagonals. Very light 
surah silks of gray, lilac, old-blue, or pink have 
petit pois dots of the same eolor, New black 
surahs have bunches of bright yellow buttercups, 
and brown surahs are strewn with violets. Shot 
surfaces are exceedingly pretty in the satin 
surahs, as gray shots with rose and dotted with 
rose, or marked with square outlines or small 
blocks in a very effective way. 

Changeable twilled silks of contrasting colors 
with trellised vines, or white stripes of fluttering 
ribbons tied in bow knots and holding flower-bas- 
kets, are being made up for summer. They 
have a full round waist finished by a girdle, or 
else a full coat skirt is gathered across the back, 
extending merely from side to side. Yokes, 
both square and round, will be made of open 
point de Génes lace, either white or écru, or else 
the black guipure will be used. The sleeves are 
a large puff of the silk reaching to the elbow, 
with close sleeves of lace below, or with a flow- 
ing Marie Antoinette ruffle. The skirt, slightly 
long in the back, is of five or six breadths—usually 
but five—those at the back sioped at the top, 
while the others are straight and are gathered to 
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a belt, massing the fullness in plaits at the back. 
For these thin silks a foundation skirt is required, 
and the pretty fancy is to make this under-skirt 
of very light taffeta of the palest shade in the 
dress silk, finishing it with pinked flounces and 
a balayeuse. At the foot are rows of velvet 
ribbon, satin, or moiré, or else a gathered flounce 
of silk or of lace, or two rows of lace set onin 
chevron rows all around the skirt. 

A white foulard has a new design of pale 
green arabesques holding clusters of “red, red 
roses,” according to the new French coloring. 
This has a zig-zag row of pale green watered 
ribbon around the skirt, a bow-knot tied in each 
point. Below this, at the foot of the skirt, is a 
twist of the foulard with narrow green ribbon 
twined in it. The belted waist falls open in 
jabots each side of a plastron of green chiffon. 
The collar, the bracelets of the large sleeves, and 
the belt with long ends at the back, are of the 
green ribbon, 

A rose silk shot with white and striped with a 
white fluttering ribbon design is made over a 
foundation skirt of changeable pink and white 
taffeta silk. The pretty Alencon lace is put on 
the skirt in pointed rows, and is quite flat, 
except at the points, where it is folded in three 
little plaits to turn the corners well. The round 
waist with a yoke has a coat skirt cut bias, and 
gathered full across the back from one under- 
arm seam to theother. A girdle of pink moiré 
ribbon six inches wide is folded high in front 
and narrowly across the back, with ends falling 
low on the demi-train, 

Black foulards with colored figures make most 
useful dresses, and will be popular this season. 
They are made over foundation skirts of silk of 
the light color in the figure. One of jet black 
with turquoise blue oval spots is made over pale 
blue taffeta, and is beautifully trimmed with 
black guipure de Venise lace laid on this pale 
blue silk, A panel of the silk covered with lace 
is introduced down the left side, and is bordered 
with square bows of black velvet ribbon. A 
round yoke of the lace over silk is set in the 
French waist, and is edged with a frill of lace 
like a bertha. 

Sash ribbons are being imported in the light 
colors of summer cottons. Those of double 
satin, nine inches wide, come in white, in all 
light tints, and in black. Gros grain ribbons are 
chosen for plaid sashes in brown, black, or pale 
blue with white bars, in pink with yellow, in 
lilac with white, sage green,etc. Soft surah rib- 
bons have fern-leaf patterns of great size, and 
others have chiné flowers. 

Gauze ribbons with satin stripes and printed 
flowers of natural hues are summer-like trim- 
mings. A feature of new ribbons is a tiny black 
filet through all combinations of colors, as cream 
gauze ribbon with narrow stripes of blue and 
yellow that are edged with the merest thread of 
black. Black dots as small as those of point 
d’espirit are also on ribbons of the lightest colors, 

Amongst all the vagaries and extravagances of 
fashion, there may always be found one or more 
modes of the most practical and useful descrip- 
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tion, fashions which may always be adopted ag 
soon as they appear, because their very simplic 
ity and usefulness is sure to make them popular, 

Just now the one mode for economists in dress 
to bear in mind is the Russian blouse ; every day 
increases its popularity, and it is likely to a very 
great extent to take the place of the many forms 
of blouse bodices that have hitherto been so 
much worn, Russian blouses are made in sey- 
eral ways, but the most fashionable style is the 
double-breasted blouse fastened all down the 
left side to the edge of the deep basque. The 
back is cutin a single piece, the only seams be- 
ing those on the shoulders and under the arms; 
there is either no fullness at all at the neck, or 
a little only, and the blouse is kept in place at 
the waist by the band only, The sleeve usually 
has the short loose over-sleeve, made of the same 
material as the blouse, and a plain under-sleeve, 
made of a different material. 

Another useful style of Russian blouse is gath- 
ered on to a yoke, but this variety differs from am 
ordinary blouse only by the length of the basque, 
One reason why the Russian blouse is likely to 
be much wornis that it is equally suitable for in- 
door and outdoor wear. 

Generally speaking, the blouse is made of a 
different material from the skirt, and although 
the style is best suited for serge, cloth, velveteen, 
and similar fabrics, Russian blouses are also 
made of broché and damask silks, and lace 
blouses, in black and in white, are extremely 
pretty and convenient for evening wear. 

Blouses made of woolen materials may be 
trimmed with two or three rows of inch wide rib 
bon velvet down the front, and round the edge 
and on the short sleeve. Lace blouses are made 
up on a colored silk lining, and the long under- 
sleeves are of the silk with short over-sleeves of 
unlined lace. 

A lace jabot hiding the fastening gives a 
pretty finish to a blouse made of silk or light col- 
ored velveteen, and later in the season, lace cra- 
vats and jabots will be much used with the 
blouses of washing dresses. 

The deep basque of the Russian blouse gives a 
hint of another fashion, that of an overskirt, 
which may be expected to follow it before long. 
Something of this kind may already be seen in 
skirts which are really composed of three skirts, 
each one shorter than the one below it and all 
trimmedat the edge, or in those whichare trimmed 
in a manner to simulate three skirts. Another 
manner of producing the same effect is to add 
to the bodice two, sometimes even three, separate 
basques, sixteen inches deep in front, and thirty- 
two inches deep at the back, mounted with gath- 
ers to give them sufficient fullness at the edge 
and forming at the back long open coat tails, 
between which the silk or velvet skirt is seen, 
the coat bodice with its deep basques being of 
cloth. FASHION. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1. Walking costume made of pale gray, 
with a plain skirt edged with silk-moss trimming. 
Full bodice, with deep jacket skirt, edged te 
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correspond with skirt, and short peasant waist 
fastened with straps and buckles. Plain coat 
sleeves with deep full cap trimmed with band and 
deep cuff. Collar ot the moss trimming and strap 
onleitshoulder. Hat of black straw trimmed with 
narrow gray cord and three small pink plumes. 

Fic. 2. Carriage costume for lady, made in the 
princess shape of heliotrope camel’s-hair, the 
skirt is plaited and slightly raised at the left side, 
trimmed with a border of velvet. The bodice 
fastens over to the same side, trimmed to match 
the skirt. Straw bonnet trimmed with black 
lace and yellow ribbon and small feathers. 

Fic. 3. House gown, made of black China 
silk figured with pale pink flowers. The skirt 
is plain, full bodice and sleeves. Bretelles of 
pink ribbon, pointed waistband of pink silk with 
loops and ends of ribbon of the same shade at 
the side, 

Fic. 4. Walking costume for young girl, 
made of plain gray and camels hair of gray and 
bright colors. The skirt is of the plain material 
with an overdress cut on the bias and looped up 
on the left side of the striped. Plain round 
bodice with revers of the solid material and 
inner bodice laid in side plaits. Sleeves of the 
striped goods, Large gray straw hat trimmed 
with loops of bright colored ribbons. 

Fic. 5. Street gown of plaid wool crepon, 
brown and biege color, The skirt is plain, 
trimmed with three graduated width folds of 
brownsilk. The bodice is plain with plastron and 
peasant waist of brown silk, cuffs of silk upon 
sleeves. Hat of brown straw, trimmed with 
biege and brown ribbon, 

Fic. 6. Calling costume of satin-faced serge. 
The front of the skirt is laid in fine plaits which 
are allowed to fall loose at the edge and forms a 
narrow ruffle, which falls over another one edg- 
ing the skirt. The back is plain. The front of 
bodice is made to correspond with the skirt, is 
crossed over in front with pointed plastron, and 
pointed waistband heavily braided. The bot- 
tom part of sleeves are braided to correspond. 
Lace toque trimmed with feathers. 

Fic, 7. Street costume, made of blue cloth in 
the princess shape, the skirt is open on the left 
side over an underskirt of white cloth trimmed 
with gilt braid. White cloth vest and rolling 
collar. Hat of blue braid trimmed with gold 
and blue feathers. 

Fic. 8. Bonnet for lady made of black straw. The 
crown is covered with pink silk and it is trimmed 
with black velvet, pink ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 9. Fashionable sleeve with deep drapery 
falling from the shoulder of lace and silk. 

Fic. 10. Collar for dress bodice formed of 
two plaited ruffles divided by a velvet band. 

Fic. 11. Fasionable sleeve made of two kinds 
of material, plain and figured, the upper part be- 
ing divided by a band of heavy silk embroidery. 

Fic, 12. Sleeve for evening gown with strings 
of beads and passementerie ornamenting the top 
part of arm. 

Fic. 13. Collar for dress, standing and falling 
down, edged with a moss ruching of silk. 

Fic. 14. Zouave jacket, with high collar and 
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corselet band attached ; made in fine black silk 
passementerie beaded with jet; the band fin. 
ished off with fringe to match. 

Fic. 15. Plastron and collar of fine silk and 
bead passamenterie, framed by wide revers of 
velvet embroidered with silk, beads and gold 
thread. Black ribbon velvet round the neck. 

Fic. 16. Frock for girl of six years, made of 
striped wash flannel, the skirt plain, trimmed 
with several rows of narrow braid. The waist is 
full, with ruffle around it, made V atthe neck 
over a white plastron, deep collar in the back. 

Fic. 17, House bodice for lady, made of China 
silk; it is made plain, with full front and ruffle 
around the waist. The front is trimmed with 
bands of the material embroidered, also the belt, 
bands of sleeves and collar correspond. 

Fic, 18. Frock for girl of seven years made of 
Bedford cord. The skirt is box-plaited with 
plain bodice buttoned up the front and belt. 
Over this is worn a long coat with revers, pock- 
ets, and deep cuffs of velvet. 

Fics. 19-20. Front and back of out-of-door 
toilette made of mixed brown, tan, and blue 
vicufia cloth in a chevron-striped pattern. The 
skirt is bell-shaped and plain. The bodice is a 
coat made largely of dark-blue velvet. It has 
open front and back of velvet, with a pointed 
vest of the woolen material in the front and an 
insertion of it in the back. The coat skirts are 
velvet, headed by a velvet puff on the hips, and 
trimmed with flaps of knotted fringe. The edges 
are finished with gimp, Bonnet of blue straw 
trimmed with brown and blue velvet and feathers, 

Fic. 21. Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with 
velvet and lace bows. 

Fic. 22. Bonnet of blue crépe trimmed with 
ribbon and blue jet. 

Fic. 23. Lace vest made of écru point de 
Génes lace intended to be worn under a jacket 
bodice. It has an écru surah lining, fitted by two 
darts at the front and buttoned at the back. 
The front is covered with lace, and completed 
by a bib of lace half a yard deep, which is closely 
gathered at the neck. The standing eollar is of 
lace over silk. Finer 

Fic. 24. Morning gown for lady made of fig- 
ured cashmere, with tight back and loose front 
of silk confined at the waist with straps of silk. 

Fic. 25. Frock for little girl made of plain 
woolen goods, the skirt and bodice are in one, 
being formed to the waist by narrow plaits, the 
skirt is edged with two ruffles, one of a lighter 
color being underneath the upper one. 

Fic, 26. Frock for boy of two years made of — 
white serge, with bands around the waist, neck, 
and sleeves of black velvet, feather stitched. & «4 

Fic, 27-28. Fashionable gloves for evening 
wear embroidered. 

Fic. 29. Fan of gauze, hand painted, orna- 
mented with ribbon bows. 

Fic, 30. Black silk fan with gilt sticks ‘and 
decorated with purple pansies. ‘ 

Fic. 31. Comb of tortoise shell. 

Fic, 32. Comb of gold and pearls, 

Fic. 33. Bouquet for evening with ribbon fas- 
tening it, ‘ 
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PaRIs, March, 1892. 


HE game of questions and answers 
is being extended to all sorts of 
subjects, and is carried on with much 
activity by other papers besides the 
Figaro. One of the recent ques- 
tions, “Would a ladies’ interna- 
tional literary and social club have any chance 
of success in Paris?” has elicited numerous 
replies, almost all of which are favorable 
to the project. Some correspondents have 
even gone so far as to draw up a code 
of rules and regulations for such an estab- 
lishment, with lists of probable members. Un- 
fortunately, the plans are somewhat vague, and 
the acquiescence of those whose names are 
given is wanting. It also appears that it would 
be able by no means to obtain the necessary per- 
mission from the authorities ; so far, all attempts 
have failed, though doubtless this has been 
owing to the fact that the right people have not 
yet made the attempt. At the same time we 
learn that a number of ladies are thinking of 
getting up aclub to which only the wives of the 
members of the principal Paris clubs would be 
eligible. 

One of the principal social events of last 
week was the marriage of Mlle. Pillet-Will and 
the Prince de Tarente. Since the Pillet-Wills 
gave up their mansion in the Rue Moncey— 
which they did soon after the Franco-German 
war—the family of the banker (who played so 
important a part in the financial affairs of the 
Second Empire) has lived in great seclusion, so 
that the announcement of a marriage between a 
daughter of their house and a scion of one of 
the greatest families in France created some sur- 
prise. The Prince of Tarente is the eldest son 
of the Duc de la Tremoille. Contrary to cus- 
tom, the soirée de contrat was given by the 
Duchesse in the magnificent hotel of which she 
is mistress, and which is situated at the back of 
the Champs Elysées, and is one of the row of 
fine houses that includes the British Embassy. 
The evening the contract was signed, there were 
some wonderfully handsome dresses to be séen. 
Many were made with a large Watteau plait at 
the back; some in rich heavy stuff the same as 
the dress, such as lampas, damas, or brocades; 
and others in black or white lace, or embroidered 
tulle. These latter were lighter in effect, but 
not so stylish as the richer material, The 
sleeves were full, but not long, rarely reaching 
the elbow, generally in light-colored satin or 
velvet, with the corselet to match, and sometimes 
with a drapery of the same. Bands of fur were 
also much used round the neck of low bodices 
against the skin, round the foot of the skirts, 
and down the sides of the panels. Feather 
trimming was also used, and placed in the same 
way. The bride-elect wore pink peau de soie, 
made with low bodice, trimmed with pink 
feather bands, and short puffed sleeves. The 
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skirt was made with demi-train, edged with 
feather trimming, resting on a gold galloon; it was 
flat in front, and arranged at the back in fan- 
shaped plaits. Small satin bows seemed to 
fasten the corsage, and round the lower edge of 
it was a thick gold chain studded with cab. 
ochons. It wasa very pretty dress, and rather 
handsomer than is generally worn for the occa- 
sion. 

The Duchesse de Tremoille wore greenish. 
gray satin, with some splendid old lace festooned 
round the skirt,and the same round the low 
bodice, arranged as a bertha, and fastened at 
intervals with large diamond ornaments; round 
the throat a row of superb pearly from which 
was suspended another magnificer diamond 
plaque; head dress of diamonds. Bggonne G, 
de Rothschild was in ruby velvet, th® bodice 
pointed, and short sleeves. In the Way of 
jewelry she wore a string of rare pearls several 
yards long, twisted round and round the neck, 
and falling low on the bust. Comtesse de Mul. 
tado had ona charming half-mourning toilette of 
black velvet, made with low bodice and soft 
drapings ; short sleeves, consisting of a thick 
ruche of velvet, raised on the shoulder and fall- 
ing on the arm; the front of the bodice was 
covered with diamonds, starting from a riviére 
which went round the edge, The Comtesse’s 
fair hair was waved and drawn up to forma 
chignon, twisted round with diamonds; a dia- 
mond aigrette was placed in front of the chignon, 
in the midst of a mass of little curls. Long 
black kid gloves completed this simple yet daz- 
zling dress. Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld wore 
white lace over white satin, with lace Watteau 
plait coming to the end of the train; masses of 
white lace in the front of the low bodice, with 
pearls mixed in, and pearl diadem. Princesse 
de Poix was in yellow satin, with long train. On 
leaving, I noticed she wore a handsome long 
cloak made of yellow drap velouté, with four 
graduated capes quite plain, without any stitch- 
ing or trimming ; the cloak was lined with white 
Thibet goats’ fur, curled, and the boa matched. 
It was extremely elegant. 

A great deal of valuable jewelry had been 
presented to the bride by her relations and 
friends. The gems contained in the cordetlle 
alone were valued at nearly 1,000,000fr. 

Among these is a parure of celebrated emer- 
alds, worn formerly by the Comtesse Duchatel, 
grandmother of the young bridegroom. The 
necklace is composed of large flat emeralds, each 
nearly an inch and a half square, each sur- 
rounded with diamonds as large as peas. There 
was also a beautiful porcelain service in pate 
tendre, which is historical also, being ordered 
originally by Marie Antoinette, and known by 
the name of service des bleuets, being painted 
with wreaths and sprigs of bleuets. A very 
handsome old-fashioned clock and candelabra, 
in bronze doré—really works of art—were given 
by the bride’s father. 
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There were also whole services of plate, some 
beautiful old china, several ancient time-pieces, 
fans in abundance, an Erard piano, and the 
photos of a brougham and ‘Victoria, with two 
pairs of thoroughbred horses. The Comte de 
Paris contributed a bracelet composed of a gold 
chain fastened by a diamond fleur-de-lis, and the 
Duc de Chartres a fan. The guests, some 2,000 
in number, represented the cream of Parisian 
society. As usual on such occasions, no particu- 
lar entertainment was provided, the guests 
moved through the rooms, examined the pres- 
ents, and partook of refreshments standing at 
the buffet installed in the dining-room. The 
wedding took place at the church of St. Pierre 
de Chaillot, all too small to accommodate the 
hundreds invited to it—a most fashionable gath- 
ering. The bride, whose undeniable good looks 
were set off by a very becoming robe of white 
satin, was led to the altar by the Comte Pillet- 
Will. They were immmediately followed by the 
Duchesse de La Tremoille, leaning on the arm 
of the Prince, her son; the Duchess wore a dark 
green embossed velvet gown, and the Comtesse 
Pillet-Will, who came next, ruby velvet. The 
Vicomtesse de La Rochefoucauld, who was es- 
corted by the Duc de Chartres, appeared in apri- 
cot-colored brocade. There was no reception 
ufter the wedding, which in this, as in other 
points, was somewhat exceptional in its arrange- 
ments, even to the final departure of the bride 
and bridegroom, who did not go away alone, but 
were accompanied by the Vicomte and Vicom- 
tesse de La Rochefoucauld as far as Nice. 

Another grand wedding in perspectivé is that 
of Miss Mattie Mitchell—daughter of the Ameri- 
can Senator—with the Duc de La Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt, the head of fhe elder branch of the 
La Rochefoucauld family, the members of which 
are numerous, and hold various secondary titles, 
such as Dondeauville, Bassacia, and Estissac. 
Miss Mitchell has been suffering from a severe 
attack of influenza, but is now canvalescent. 

The principal modistes are busy combining ef- 
fecty and inventing styles for the coming season. 

The materials most in vogue at this time of 
transition are striped both lengthwise and across, 
the stripes varying in width. The outer gar- 
ments will be jackets, visites, and blouses; these 
last will be made with lace fronts, and will reach 
half-way down the skirt. In the evening, light 
colors are much worn, and crépon de laine isa 
favorite material. It makes very pretty dinner 
dresses, ornamented with velvet in a deeper 
shade, and short Figaro jacket of the same velvet. 
_Itis very much in vogue just now, at certain 
cimner parties, to adopt what are called “ sétes 
travesties”—that is to say, ordinary evening 
dress is worn, but the head-dress recalls some 
distinct style—l’Arlequine, la Pierrette, the pow- 
dered style of Louis XV and Louis XVI, also 
Egyptian, Russian, Japanese, and Italian styles. 
This gives much variety anu scope for taste, 
without the expense of a fancy costume. 

For going out in the evenings, besides the 
cloaks, some very pretty little hoods are made of 
Slack or white lace over light-colored silk, witha 


frill of gathered lace round the face, and smart- 
ened up with ribbon or velvet bows. There.is a 
little cape to the hood, with two ends which tie. 
It is called «* Marron.’’ 

And now to mention several new fashions in 
trifles. The newest shade in gloves for evening 
wear is the color called “téte de veau” (a 
yellowish-white tint). While I am on the sub- 
ject of gloves, I may mention a curious novelty, 
which had its birth so lately as present-giving 
Yuld-tide. During the luxurious period of 
Italy, the early part of the seventeenth century, 
gloves and gauntlets had their “points” (or 
lines up the hand) worked in gold and jewels. 
Parisian jewelers have revived the idea in pre- 
paring six bars of diamonds, each of which is a 
brooch, to join on the back of a pair of gloves. 
I am afraid the idea will not take. The re- 
ceivers of such a present, I am convinced, will 
very soon have their diamonds reset for some 
more useful and practical purpose, if the stones 
be worth the expense. The idea was copied in 
cheaper jewelry—treal articles de Paris—which, 
of course, have no intrinsic value apart from 
the beauty of the design. These bars cannot be 
made up into anything else, but ladies can use 
the brooches separately to fasten large fichus. 

At balls, instead of a programme, the lady 
dancers have a miniature cheque book; they 
tear out a leaf for a waltz or polka, etc., and 
must honor the engagement when it is presented. 
The next novelty is the glove garter, a sort 
of ribbon bracelet set with stones, and fastened 
with a clasp; it is used to keep long gloves in 
their place on the arm. The flower most in favor 
for the douguet de corsage is the ceillet vert, or 
green pink, By means of watering the white 
pinks with chemical mixtures, gardeners have 
succeeded in obtaining flowers striped and 
marked with green, and others with mauve. 
They are more curious than pretty; but, being 
new and rare, there 1s a rage for them, and they 
are costly into the bargain. Gentlemen also 
wear them as buttonholes. Dancing shoes are 
made with flat heels, and very low on the instep, 
ornamented with a small bow of narrow ribbon. 

At the dinner lately given to the Diplomatic 
Corps at the Elysée, Mme. Carnot wore a very 
handsome half mourning dress of black velvet, 
with a train about three yards long, lined with 
white satin, turned back, waving over a front of 
white Genoa velvet, the pattern on which was out- 
lined with silver; black velvet bodice with three 
points; plastron of Genoa velvet and silver; 
diamonds on the bodice, and in the hair. 

Mme. Colomb, 10 Rue de la Paix, is using a 
mixture of orange, nasturtium, and light lemon 
shades in her bonnets. The capotes are small; 
the crown pointed in open gold work, or in the 
shape calle¢ ** rogue @avocat,’”’ in open jet. Strings 
are worn to ha's and bonnets. A pretty spring 
capote has the crown composed entirely of one 
large pale yellow chrysanthemum, at the back a 
small bunch of orange and lemon feathers; the 
coiffant, or front that resis on the hair, of pale- 
yellow China ribbon, and lemon moiré strings, 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


T is always best to settle unfinished business 
before entering into new. So the readers 
of the Cooking class will now kindly con- 
sider the necessarily left over recipes of 
the dinner menu given in last month’s 


aper. 
mee Roast Turkey. 


Having carefully selected a short and plump 
turkey, and noticed also that the end of the breast- 
bone was flexible, and that the fowl was ary 
picked, draw it, rinse it out thoroughly over and 
again with salt and water. Stuff with a dress- 
ing made of bread-crumbs, thyme and chopped 
onions, wet with melted butter. Season with 
pepper and a trifle of salt. Stuff the craw and 
also the body, sewing neatly, so as to prevent the 
falling out of the dressing while in the oven. 
Tie the legs firmly to the body. Before serving 
the fowl be careful to cut this cord, and also that 
which'ties the neck. 

After the turkey is prepared for the oven put 
it into a dripping-pan in which is a cupful of hot 
water, and then roast slowly in a steady oven, 
basting often, Boil the giblets tender in a little 
salt and water. When the turkey is done, set it 
where it wil keep warm until the gravy is made. 
Add to the gravy found in the pan a little boil- 
ing water, which should be slightly thickened 
with browned flour. Season to taste. If de- 
sired, chop the giblets fine, and stir the same 
through the gravy, which should be served ina 
sauce-boat. 


Spaghetti With Cheese. 


Break the pipe-like stems into pieces about an 
inch and a half long. Boil in hot water until 
tender, Then drain, and having buttered a 
deep dish, turn the spaghetti into it. Stir 
through the same enough milk to just cover the 
spaghetti. Also several small bits of butter, pep- 
per and salt. Lastly add three tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, stirring two tablespoonfuls through 
the spaghetti, and strewing the other spoonful 
over the top. Bake until a light brown. 


Mashed Potatoes. 


Peal the potatoes carefully, and with a sharp 
pointed knife remove thoroughly each of the 
eyes. Then not only well wash the potatoes, 
but let them stand in cold water for twenty min- 
utes before putting them on to boil. Boil in hot 
water, to which add salt when the potatoes 
are about half done. Watch that they do not 
over do; then pour off all the water, and return 
the vessel to the range for a few minutes, shak- 
ing the pot while so doing, otherwise they will 
catch and burn. A few moments of the above 
treatment will make even a poor potato mealy. 
Then add milk and butter, and mash until the 


potatoes are smooth and soft. If a large four. 
pronged fork is used for mashing, or a potato- 

masher made on the principle of a fork, not only 

will the potatoes be well mashed, but light asa 
uff. 

Potatoes Creamed. 

Boil and mash after the above recipe, only 
adding a little more milk, Then beat in a well 
whipped white of egg, and put the potatoes ina 
deep dish in the form of a mound. Bake until 
the top slightly hardens. By means of a silver 
knife cover the mound with butter as you would 
apply butter toa slice of bread. Return to the 
oven to glaze, after which serve. 


Creamed Carrot. 


After carefully peeling, or scraping, boil until 
soft in hot, salted water. Cut the carrots in 
small slices or cubes, which may be done before 
or after boiling. Turn the cut carrots when 
done into a deep vegetable dish, and pour over 
them a hot cream, made with enough milk to 
cover the carrots. After the milk has come toa 
boil stir in a tablespoonful of butter, which has 
been thickly rolled in flour, and a pinch of salt. 
Boil all together for three minutes, when it will 
be ready to serve. Ifa thicker cream is desired 
wet up a teaspoonful of flour in cold water, and 
put into the boiling milk at the same time the 
floured butter is put in. 


Fried Parsnips. 


After boiling in hot, salted water until tender, 
cut lengthwise in thin slices. They may also be 
cut in half if more convenient to serve. Dip 
each slice in flour and fry until a nice brown, in 
butter. 

Lettuce Salad. 

The young lettuce leaves should be well’ 
washed and drained and dried in a cloth before 
bringing to the table, where it may be prepared 
by the hostess. Before proceeding to the mak- 
ing of the salad, a finger bowl should be used, 
after which the delicate leaves should be shreded 
and thrown into a salad bowl. Sprinkle lightly 
with powdered sugar and pour over a dressing 
made of oil and vinegar, a little salt and pepper. 
The usual division is one-third as much oil as 
vinegar, 


Iee-cream. 


There are numberless recipes for ice-cream. 
The two here given will be found to be satisfac- 
tory: One quart of sweet milk; one quart of 
sweet cream; sweeten thoroughly; beat in the 
whites of six eggs; flavor with vanilla or chop- 
ped figs or raisins. After boiling the cream, 
milk, eggs and sugar together to the consistency 
of custard, set it one side to cool before stit- 
ring in the fruit, after which pack it in the 
freezer. 
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A liberal quantity of rock salt should be 
sprinkled in with the cracked ice. After the 
cream becomes frozen from working, take the 
“beater” out of the freezer, and with a large 
silver spoon pat the soft cream down into a 
smooth cake at the bottom of the freezer. Then 
pour off the water in the tub made by the melted 
ice, and repack ice and salt around the freezer 
about two inches higher than the cream in the 
freezer, Cover all with an old carpet and set 
in a shady, cool spot until time to serve. 


Strawberry Cream. 


Over one quart of strawberries sprinkle one 
cup of sugar. After standing until the sugar 
is dissolved mash them. Prepare the ice and 
pack the freezer. Turn the mashed berries into 
a square of white cheese-cloth and squeeze as 
long as any juice or pulp will come. Empty the 
pulp and seeds left into a bowl and pour overa 
little milk. Stir it well through the pulp and 
then squeeze again till dry. Nothing should re- 
main in the cloth but the seeds. Add to the 
pulp juice two quarts of cream, and sugar until 
very sweet. The cream should be scalded and 
become cold before stirring in the fruit, after 
which put into the freezer in the usual manner. 


Coffee. 


Nothing is a greater necessity to a dinner than 
good coffee. Generally one tablespoonful of fine 
ground coffee is allowed to each person. It 
should be poured into small cups and served 
with sugar only. Milk or cream is the correct 
thing for breakfast; but after a heavy dinner, 
milk in coffee is cruelty to the stomach, and pro- 
duces indigestion. 

Nearly every one these day uses a patent coffee 
pot, which, if itisa good one, saves much trouble 
and anxiety. If you have the old fashioned tin 
utensil only put into it a quart of boiling water, 
and a large cupful of fine ground coffee, which 
has been wet with the white of one egg. Boil 
’ all together for eight minutes. It will be clearer 
if, before serving, you throw into coffee thus 
made a half a gill of cold water, and set it where 
it will keep warm, but not boil for three minutes 
longer. 

There is no element more &sential to a good 
table than cleanliness. Too often kitchen uten- 
sils are far from being perfectly cleansed, for 
while they may not be noticeably dirty, they are 
often improperly rinsed, and, therefore, effect 
the taste of food cooked in them, and produce 
anything but an agreeable sensation to the deli- 
cate palate. Not infrequently the lady who is 
without a kitchen maid is to be congratulated, 
for then everything pertaining to the table re- 
ceives the most minute attention. But as there 
are thousands of homes in which the hands of an 
inexperienced girl are united to careless slaternly 
habits, and a sluggish, stupid brain, it needs the 
constant watchfulness of the home mistress to 
guide and oversee. If one pair of hands attends 
to the making of fires, sifting of cinders, dish- 
washing, laundrying, the preparation of vegeta- 
bles, poultry dressing, pie and salad making, 
watch out, else your dishes will not be as savory 
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as an epicure would desire. Look well to the 
ways of your “pots, kettles and pans.” Some- 
thing will surely be slighted, and as Biddy Mc- 
Ginnis has not the nicety of habits that belong 
to her refined, cultured mistress, examine your 
cooking utensils, remembering that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” Also see that the table 
crockery is properly washed, and that the forks 
used for your sheep’s-head at last night’s dinner 
do not convey a remembrance of the sea, as you 
attempt the cold chicken for to-day’s luncheon. 

The best way to wash dishes, etc., is to use 
two dish-pans. In one have the hot, clean suds‘ 
and in the other hot, clean water. Rinsing af- 
terwards not alone removes the taint of food and 
soap, but greatly facilitates the rapidity of dry- 
ing. When servants once understand the mani- 
fold benefit of the rinsing process, they will 
never be willing to wash dishes in any other way, 
and no doubt will add to their list of require- 
ments at hiring time. ‘“ Two dish pans, mum, 
for shure. Iv’ry leddy these days gives us two 
dish-pans for dishes, and it’s not Biddy McGin- 
nis that do be behind the times, mum.” 

To all housekeepers, young or old, I would 
advise a personal supervision of dishcloths and 
towels. See that the former are kept clean and 
dried in the open air, and not laid down in a 
wad by the side of, or in, the sink. Have two 
kinds of towels, each of fairly fine crash. The 
finer of the two being kept exclusively for glass 
and silverware. Ask for glass toweling in the 
store and you will get the proper material. 

Then be on the lookout that they are not ap- 
plied to the griddle or frying pans, or to holding 
the hot poker, or letting down the front of the 
range, or opening the oven door.” To prevent 
this make a pad of pieces of cloth or ticking, 
about the size of an iron-holder, put a loop on 
one end, and hang on a nail convenient to the 
range and then insistonitsuse. Itis wellto have 
plenty of kitchen towels, but do not give any girl 
more than four at a time, else some of them will 
be kept in a dark corner, odorously remaining a 
week or more. Have only enough towels in ser- 
vice to necessitate daily washing. This launder- 
ing will not use fifteen minutes daily time, and 
will be of measureless benefit to any household. 

Perhaps I should ask pardon of my dainty, 
sensitive young girl readers and high-bred 
madames and matrons, for intruding so disa- 
greeable a subject as forms a part of this month’s 
papef, but I believe in being practical, and to try 
and get at the root of an evil, if such exist. To 
have success in our cooking we must be’ sure of 
our kitchen, even in its most homely depart- 
ments, disagreeable and obnoxious as it may often 
be to meet. I do not wish to think I am writing 
for lazy girls or careless girls, or housewives only 
in name, but to womanly women, young or old, 
to those who believe 


“That the dearest spot on earth 
Is home, sweet home,” 


to those who are willing, as far as possible, to 
do their part in making this earthly home beau- 
tiful. 
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tia @m Tidy forfSofa Back.g 

F Do any of my readers require a pretty piece 
ot work to keep their minds and fingers occu- 
pied? If so, let them try the long strip of 
crochet shown in Figs, 1—2, which is worked in 
coarse cream-colored cotton, and ornamented 
with lace stitches of two shades of finer old 
gold cotton. The work was originally intended 
for the back of a long, straight sofa, but would 
do equally well for a table scarf, sideboard cloth, 
and for many other purposes of a similar kind, 
The crochet is by no means difficult, as the pat- 
tern is made up of many sections all alike. The 
detail Fig. 2 shows a portion in the full working 
size. In the middle is a row of rosettes made 
up of four leaves, each of which are worked 
separately. Make a ring of 40 ch. Into each 
of the first sixteen stitches work 1 d.c., then 3 
d. c. into one stitch, and again 16 d. c., * turn, 
and work back, 1 ch.,1 d. ¢., into each stitch, 
taking up the back loops, put 3 d. c. into the 
middle stitch to shape the top of the leaf, 16 d. 
c.; repeat from * once more, then work 2 d. ¢. 
into the edge threads of the rows of d.c.; 3 d.c. 
in the next three chain of the first forty that 
were left unworked in beginning, 3 d. c. into the 
next ch,, then 3 d. cc. into the three next, and 2 
d. c. into the end threads of the rows of d. c. 
Fasten off. When making the next three leaves, 
the last three of the outer row of d. c. must be 
looped into the corresponding stitches of the pre- 
ceding leaf and the second of the three stitches 
in the smaller point must be looped into the cor- 
responding stitch of the last leaf. Then worka 
row of loops rotind the rosette, thus: *, 1 d.c, 
into the second d. c. of one of the leaves, * *, 
5 ch., miss two, I d. c.; repeat from * * three 
times; three times work 5 ch., miss one, 3 d. ¢, 
into the second stitch; four times work 5 ch, 
miss two, I d. c,; repeat three times from *, then 
make 1 s, into the first d. c. of this row. Every 
’ rosette is worked in this way, but the middle 
stitch of the fourth and fifth chain loops of the 
first leaf, and the seventh and eighth of the 
fourth leaf must be looped to the eighth and 
seventh loop of the second leaf, and to the fifth 
and fourth loops of the third leaf. When a 
sufficient number of rosettes is thus made and 
looped together, begin the wide, close stripe at 
one corner of the row of rosettes. 
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1st Row.—3 d. c. into 
the middle of the loop 
at the tip of the first leaf, 
*, 2 ch., I d. c. in the 
next loop, 2 ch., 1 d. ¢. 
in the next, then 3 ch., 
1t, and 3 ch., 1 long 
treble into the two next 
3 ch, 1 1. t. into the 
second loop of the next 
leaf, 3 ch., 1 t. into the 
next loop, 3 ch., 1 d. c., 
3ch, 1 d.c., 3 ch, 1d. 
c, as before, then 1 d. c, 
into the next free loop 
of the next leaf; repeat 
from *, but in the mid- 
dle loop at each corner 
work 3 d.c.; finish by 
joining the first and last 
stitches of the row with 
I single. 

2d Row.—3 ch., 3 t. in 
the corner stitch, then 
1 t. in each stitch, put- 
ting 4 t. into the middle 
stitch of the three in the 
corner; finish with 1 s. 
in the third of the first 
three ch. of this row. 

34 and gth Rows.— 
Like the 2d, then cut off 
the thread. 

5th Row.—This is 
worked into the free 
threads of the first row, 
PG, c., 3 ch, f d. ¢. 
into the middle stitch 
of the corner then alter- 
nately 5 ch., miss four, 
1d, c., but in the cor- 
ner, work 1 d.c., 3 ch., 
1d, c, into the middle 
stitch, Finish with 1 s. 
in the first d. c. of this 
Tow. 
6th Row.—3 s. into 
the first three stitches of 
Preceding row, then al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 d. c. 
in the middle of the 
next 5 ch., but into each 
corner work 1 d. c., 5 
ch, 1 d. c,; finish the 
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row with 1 s. into the third of the first 3 s, of 
this row. 
7th and 8th Rows.— Like the 6th row, but 
in the 8th row instead of the middle stitch of 
the 5 ch., put 1 d. c. into the upper free loop of 
the t. stitch, which is exactly above the next d. 
c., and in the corner leave 
the 2d. c. with 5 ch. between 
them unnoticed. These last 
rows should set like a net- 
work over the surface of the 
rows of treble; this will be 
understood from the detail. 
For the outer row, a series 
of leaves will be required 
worked like those in the ro- 
settes, and in conclusion on 
the last row of d. c. of each 
leaf work six times altern- 
ately 5 ch., miss two, I d. c. 
over the third d. c. then 
twice alternately 5 ch., miss 
one, 1d. ¢., then six times 
alternately 5 ch., miss two, 
id.c.; fasten off the thread. 
To join the leaves, instead 
of the middle stitch of the 
first and second loops of 5 
ch., work 1 d. c. into the 
second and third chain loops 
of the preceding leaf. Join 
the first and last leaf of the 
rowinthesame way. Then 
work a row of chain loops gS 
all round the border thus 
—*, 1d. c. into the first free 
loop of the leaf, * *, 6 ch., (7 
Id. c, into the next loop; 
repeat from * * six times, 2 
ch.; repeat from *; finish 
the row by working Is, into | 
the first d. c. of this row. | 
The inner edge of the bor- 
der is joined to the centre 
thus :—*, work I d. c. into 
the middle of the base of the 
first leaf, 6° ch., 2' 1. t,, the 
first into the fifth d. ¢., the second into the 
next loop of ch. ‘Work off the last loops of 
these t. together, 6,ch., 2 1. t. to correspond with 
the first 6 ch.; repeat from *. In the corners, 
instead of the 4 1. t., work 1 d.c.,2ch., 1 d.c. 
into the corresponding portions of the three 


leaves. Finish the row neatly as usual with Is, 
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Finally sew the border on and work the simple 
lace stitch across and across the middle of the 
leaves alternately with light and dark old-gold silk, 
Fig. 3, Woolen or Silk Sleeveless Jacket, 

This jacket is both becoming and useful when 
a little extra warmth is required, without any 
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superfluous folds to get in the way of the arms. 
When it has been worn a few times, it becomes, 
as if it were, moulded to the figure, and resem- 
bles a Zouave or Figaro jacket. 

It is very easily made with black or colored wool 
or silk and a stout bone or steel crochet hook. 
Make a chain of 267 stitches, This is a fair number 
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fora tight worker, but it may be measured by 
passing the chain across the back at the waist 
round the front, then up to the shoulder seam 
where it joins the collar, taking in about three 
inches on one side of the middle of the chest. 
Work backward and forward in d. c. ribs till 
thirty-one rows are done, then fasten off. Divide 
the edge of this piece of work into five, putting 
in pins to mark the sections, Ifthe chain is of 
the length given above divide it as follows: One 
section of 50 stitches, one of 58, then 50, 58 and 
again 50. Some workers may find it easier to 
divide it into equal lengths, and the effect is 
much the same. Upon the second section, that 
having 58 stitches, work in ribs as before until 
four rows are done. Then work a similar four 
rows upon the last division but one. Fasten off 
neatly. Now take up one end of the large piece 
and sew it to the edge of the first of the four 
rows, making a very neat seam. Join the other 
end to the second set of four in the same way. 
These seams come upon the shoulder when the 
jacket is in use, and the ribs will be found to set 
across the back from shoulder to shoulder and 
down the front from neck to waist. Now edge 
the jacket with these four rows. 

ist Row.—*, 1 d.c., 5 ch., miss one; repeat 
from * all round and finish the row by working 
3. into the first three ch. 


2a Row.—1d, c., * Ich., 3 d. c.; repeat 
from and finsh with a. s. in the first stitch of the 
row. 


34 Row.—2 ch., *, 1 long double in the next 
stitch; repeat from * all round, and finish 
with a. s. in the second of the first 2 ch. of 
the row, 

gth Row.—4 ch., then put the needle into 
the 3d, 2d, and Ist of the ch.,and draw the wool 
through each loop separately, pick up two more 
loops from the threads on the wrong side of the 
next two 1. d. of the preceding row, draw the 
wool through all the loops on the needle at once, 
and close the shell with 1 ch., *, 3 ch., pick upa 
loop from the second and first, one from the 
upper half of stitch made by drawing up the pre- 
vious shell, two loops from the threads on the 
wrong side of the next twoof 1d. Draw the 
wool through, make ach., and repeat from *. 
Finish the row with 1 s, as usual. Work the same 
¢dging round the armhole, and run some narrow 
moiré or satin ribbon through the holes in the 
first row, tying it into a smart bow on the shoul- 
der, Runasimilar band of ribbon round the 
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edge of the jacket, where, of course, no bows 
will be needed. Finally, sew the passementerie 
clasps to the front edges to fasten the jacket. 


Design For a Night-dress Case. 
(See colored work page in front part of book.) 


This pretty novelty is designed to hold a 
night-dress during the day time, which can be 
neatly folded up inside, and the case set in the 
centre of the bed upon the outside of the quilt. 
It is made in the form of an envelope, of linen, 
satin, sheeting or other material. The lower 
part is ornamented with the design worked in 
wash silks of various shades, which is given in 
full working size in our illustration. Half of 
the flap is given in full working size across the 
end of the sheet. When completed it is made up 
with a plain back of the material, and a fine 
cord edging it all around, 


Fig 4. Fancy Pin-cushion. 


The foundation of the cushion.is a small, round 

paste-board box. Remove the lid and stuff the 

top with hair, covering 

it with a piece of muslin 

drawn down and fastened 

on thesides, Over this put 

a piece of colored satin, 

The side is covered with 

a strip of canvas, upon 

which a narrow pattern is 

worked, and finished top 

and bottom with a silk 

cord. When filled with 

pins this makes very dainty looking little 
cushion. 


New Pin-cushions. 


The pretty pin-cushions bearing the name 
« These are the Mice that Eat the Malt,” consist 
of a plush tray with a couple of sacks made of 
plush aud tied with ribbon, standing upright and 
ready for pins. The mice are to be seen on the 
plush tray. The “ pigsin clover” take the form 
of a plush shamrock, the centre petal hooded so 
that the pigs find a sty. A couple of sacks oc- 
cupy other spaces. The small bamboo huts used 
for table decoration are made into pin-cushions, 
being stuffed and covered with plush and ribbons. 
Another kind is a chiffonier’s basket on a wicker 
easel, and another is set in a basket placed on a 
lyre. 
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The story, as is the case with others of Miss 
Lee’s books, has a noble motif so skilfully 
treated as to greatly enhance its value even as a 
novel, “ One Touch of Nature” is wholly human, 
intensely American, and is entirely free from 
padding. The author’s conscientious literary 
work is greatly assisted by the careful typography 
of the publishers. It will be remembered that 
« Divorce,” published in England by the Mac- 
millans, was very flatteringly reviewed by Mr. 
Gladstone. Miss Lee’s latest story is dedicated 
to Mrs, Harry Drew (Mary Gladstone), 


««Not All In Vain.” By Ada Cambridge. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a reprint of an English three-volume 
novel, the action of which is chiefly in Australia 
and England. It is a novel of finely sustained 
interest and sympathetic quality; it is rendered 
attractive by the kindly spirit and fine feeling 
which it evinces by the wide and generous sym- 
pathies of its author, and no less by her remarka- 
ble literary ability. 


«Rose and Ninette: a Story of the Morals and 
Manners of the Day.” By Alphonse Dau- 
det. Cassell Publishing Co., 104-106 Fourth 
avenue, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

The Cassell Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the author, have published Al- 
phonse Daudet’s new and most important novel, 
in the handsome style for which this house is so 
justly celebrated. M. Daudet regards the writ- 
ing of this story as the supreme effort of his 
life. It deals with the subject of divorce, and 
as the author evidently feels deeply on the sub- 
ject, he treats it powerfully, The translation is 
made by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, which is a guar- 
antee that itis welldone, All lovers of a really 
good novel should read this book, as its merits 
are of the highest character. 


«A First Family of Tasajara. By Brete Harte. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

The story of the rise and fall of a family 
in California, made suddenly rich by the build- 
ing of a railroad to a terminus on worthless 
land, which Daniel Harkutt acquires possession 
of by lending five dollars to Lige Curtis, the 
drunken owner. Curtis disappears, and is sup- 
posed to have been drowned. Harkutt, in- 
formed of the proposed railroad by the survey- 
ors, records the bill of sale which Curtis had 
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given him as security. A town grows up on 
Curtis’ land, Harkutt becomes wealthy and the 
chief man of the community; He changes his’ 
name to Harcourt, his family consist of two 
beautiful daughters and a son. The younger 
daughter elopes with one of the gbhrveyors, and 
the son marries one of the household servants, 
Both son and daughter are disowned by Har- 
court. Theson makes his way as a newspaper 
writer in the employ of one Fletcher, who pres- 
ently turns out to be the long missing Lige Cur- 
tis, reformed and grown prosperous. The prin- 
cipal interest of the story centers in Harcourt’s 
oldest daughter. She is wooed by a number of 
lovers, but holds them off on the lofty ground 
that Fletcher’s paper has accused Harcourt of 
acquiring his land dishonestly, and that while 
her father’s reputation is being attacked she can- 
not consider marriage. It subsequently appears 
that she has recognized Lige Curtis, her old 
lover, in Fletcher. She induces Fletcher to 
withdraw his charges against Harcourt, and one 
fine day Fletcher and the daughter are quietly 
married and go East. 

The stage mystery which surrounds the story 
is not one of the strongest points which are to 
be found in the happy description and sugges- 
tions, the breezy conversations and the deftness 
with which the scenery and situations are 
changed. In these matters Mr. Harte has no 
rival among our story tellers. 


‘«* His Great Self.” By Marion Harland, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 715-717 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Price, $1.25. 


This book comes to us in beautiful binding 
and typography, and is written in the author's 
most popular style, and is of unusual interest. 

ts scene is in the Old Dominion, in the early part 
of the last century, when there were great pro- 
prietors of lands (and slaves) who lived in the 
lordly fashion of English barons. Colonel Byrd's 
mansion is the central point of the drama, which 
is one of love, jealously and treachery, to all 
of which his daughter Evelyn is the victim, A 
base secretary of Colonel Byrd is the villian, and 
a faithful slave, half-negro and half-Indian, is 
the good angel. The tale is told in much detail, 
with many descriptions of home life and hospi- 
tality gracefully rendered. 


«Only Human.” By John Strange Winter. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 715-717 Market street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 
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A man who loves and indulges a loving wife 
and lives beyond his means, uses trust money, is 
convicted and sentenced to a penal colony for 
a long term, A hard-hearted creditor has no 
mercy on him; but when the sentence is over, 
the discharged convict goes to California, be- 
comes very rich, and, in the end, he can afford 
not only to pay back the money he purloined but 
look down upon his persecutor, The telling of 
the tale develops a variety of characters that go 
to make up London social life. 


“Eline Vere.” Translated from the Dutch 
of Louis Couperus.- By J. T. Green. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is 
most flattering, and is an essay full of informa- 
tion about the recent renaissance of literature in 
Holland, particularly fiction. This novel is a 
minutely and carefully drawn picture of society 
life at The Hague, with a great many characters, 
some of them of marked individuality; and they 
move through a domestic drama of interest. 
Much of the narrative is given to the stage, act- 
ing and opera singing, so that the book may be 
classed asan “ art-novel.” The heroine is a high- 
strung enthusiast, whose fate is a sad one; but 
in her dying moments, which are carefully de- 
scribed, she sings Beethoven’s « Ah, perfido !” 


“Miss Wilton.” By Cornelia Warren. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass, For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, 715-717 Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

A story of much interest, quite original in 
conception and sparkling in style. The heroine 
is a well drawn character, differing from those 
most frequently met, attractive and possessed of 
many peculiar traits. It is a book that repays 
perusal, 


“The New Mistress.” By George Manville 
Fenn. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Fenn’s novels never Jack in intense inter- 
est, and notably is this the case with this story. 
The heroine is a beautiful young girl, and the 
reader will follow this lovely martyr to duty and 
to family through her discouragements, great 
trials, and success with intense and sympathetic 
interest, 

“The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme.” By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. Charles Scribner’s 
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Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $1.25. 


This volume is of the Restoration period, and 
begins with the life of the daughters of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette imprisoned in the 
Temple after the execution of her parents, and 
ends with the accession of Louis XVIII after 
the abdication of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 
The events described are the last days of the 
Terror, and the adventure of the exiled Royal- 
ists during the Consular and Imperial epoch, 
The book is full of interesting sketches, The 
material is of real value, and much if not most of 
it, must be unknown, save to the special student 
of the period. The book is attractive in its 
arrangement; accompanied by a good portrait 
and never dv"; and admirably translated, 


««The Man Who Vanished.” By Fergus Hume. 
The Waverly Company, New York. Price, 
25 cents. 


This is considered one of Hume’s best works, 
and the novel-reading world will eagerly wel- 
come a new Dr, Jenkyl and Mr. Hyde. 


“Lazy Thoughts ot a Lazy Girl.” By Jennie 
Wren, The Waverly Company, New York. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The lazy ‘girl thinks upon a number of sub- 
jects, and thinks in a pleasing manner. The 
book is bright and attractive. 


**Love and Liberty.” By Alexander Dumas. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


The story of the French Revolution of 1792 
and ’93, is always interesting, but when told in 
the thrilling words of the great Alexander 
Dumas, it becomes entrancing, and the event 
most worthy of notice is the fight of Louis XVI, 
and his capture, including life sketches of Marie 
Antoinette, Robespierre, Princess Lamballe. 
The Female Element in Politics. The Corde- 
liers. The Jacobins’ Club, etc. All of which is 
vividly set forth in “Love and Liberty,” just 
published in * Peterson’s New Twenty-five Cent 
Series” of choice fiction, which now numbers 
over ene hundred volumes. 


> 


“The Princess Mazaroff.”” By Joseph Hatton. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York. For sale by John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00. 

This tells of a splendid and adventurous Eng- 
lishman’s shameful connection with a Russian 
married woman in Paris; of his wearying of her, 
his return to his honfe after a three years’ absence 
in Africa, of his engagement to marry a lovely 
girl, of the Russian following him and of a 
dreadful tragedy on the wedding day. Rather 
an unwholesome dish for a delicate literary ap- 
petite. The story is well told, of course, for Mr. 
Hatton knows how to narrate and awaken interest. 
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come to us this month with the 
genial spring atmosphere. 
Everything partakes of the joy- 
ous season, the dull leaden hued 
skies of winter are replaced by 
the bright blue of the magnifi- 
cent spring time. Nature is 
waking up upon all sides, and 
the woods resound with the 
cheery song of its feathered 
inhabitants, The solemn forty days of the 
penitential season has passed away, and the 
glorious Easter-tide breaks upon us in all its 
grandeur, rejoicing alike our hearts and lives, 
The magazine opens wide its arms to take in 
all the brightness shed around it, and it has not 
been satisfied with any mean share, but like 
«Oliver Twist, it has cried for more,” until all 
its pages overflow with the good things gathered 
in. We have tried to make this number an 


Easter greeting to all our readers ; the wants of 
each of our subscribers have been studied as far 
as that is posssble for one editor to do; different 
tastes have been catered to, and as large a 


variety of subjects discussed as possible. We 
hope all will be suited, and to each we wish a 
happy Easter-tide. We are not through with 
our efforts for their welfare, but have much yet 
in store for future use; much that we feel satis- 
fied will prove attractive. Let those who have 
not yet subscribed to GoDEy’s LADy’s Book for 
1892 now do so; it is never too late, the maga- 
zine can be supplied whenever desired; those 
who doso now will have a welcome visitor come 
to them during the warm ennervating days of 
summer drawing nigh, who will always prove 
bright and amusing, and who will extertain and 
not require to be entertained. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. Try the magazine for three 
months, and we feel satisfied you will find you 
cannot do without it again. 





Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 
fiesthe skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


* 
] 


A pretty story is told of the late Sir Morel? 
Mackenzie’s kindness to a poor little working- 
girl who had tried to commit suicide by swallow- 
ing carbolic acid. In spite of the physician’s 
best skill, she only lived a few weeks, and after 
she had been removed from the hospital to her 
home in the slums, she begged so earnestly for 
“her doctor,” that she induced a missionary to 
go to the great specialist and ask him to visit his 
former patient, He knew he could do nothing 
for her physically, but amid all his engagements 
he made time to pay her an hour’s friendly visit. 


-e~4ep-e 


Miss Lillian A. North. 

This popular young author has made rapid 
strides to general favor, and is reaching the 
heights where older feet would be glad to tread. 
We will commence in the May number a short 
serial entitled, «« Was She my Neighbor ?” which 
we feel satisfied will meet with a favorable 
reception at the hands of our readers, Miss 
North has worked up her subject in a masterly 
manner, and the story cannot fail to give all of 
usa clearer inkling as to who our neighbor is. 
We wish the fair author the success in her 
chosen career which she is so rapidly gaining. 





Atan auction held last week in Boston, Poe’s 
own copy of “ The Bells” sold for $230, and $55 
was given for a gold locket containing a lock of 
Poe’s hair entwined with one of his wife’s. 


H, Rider Haggard divides his time and 
attention between his literary work and the 
duties of his farm. He usually gives the morn- 
ing to the latter, and rarely begins his writing 
before four o’clock in the afternoon. He writes 
until dinner time, and gives an hour or two of 
the evening to the same work, and even with 
this he usually produces three or four thousand 
words a day. He declares that he can complete 
an important work in six months. 





The founder of San Francisco, Jacob Primer 
Lees, died in a hospital in that city a few weeks 
ago, at the age of eighty-two. He had lost the - 
large fortune he once made. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

“The Merry Bachelor.” Translated from the 
French of A. R. Le Sage. With designs by 
R. De Los Rios, ete. Worthington Company, 
747 Broadway, New York. Rose Library. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

An amusing story of Spanish life, describing 
the free manners, morals and modes of living of 
a past generation, Le Sage’s writings are invari- 
ably entertaining, but one of his best characters 
is his “Merry Bachelor,’’ who passes through 
innumerable adventures and contests nearly all 
beneath the banner of love. The novel is nar- 
rated in a most agreeable way, direct and simple, 
but withal brilliant in coloring as well as charm- 
ing in scenes and conversations, absorbing in 
interest. 


“Conscience.” By Hector Malot. Translated 
by Lita Angelica Rice. Fully illustrated, 
Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, New 
York. Price, half rox., $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 
This fine study by one of the leading French 

novelists, whose books are well-known for the 
high moral tone that prevails in them, is consid- 
ered by the author one of his best works, It is 
a careful and consistent delineation of character, 
the hero being a young Auvergnat, who goes up 
to Paris and becomes a doctor. His devotion to 
his profession, his love for a beautiful girl, his 
trials and temptations, and his faith in his own 
strength, are depicted with the author’s custom- 
ary skill and vigor. The love scenes are beau- 
tiful, strong and tender, and the whole plot is 
carefully worked out. 


“The Horse.” By W. H. Flower, C. B. D., 
Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 


This is a study in natural history, by the di- 
rector of the British Natural History Museum, 
published in Appleton’s modern science series, 
This interesting little volume, which has been 
made possible by recent advancement in the 
study of natural history, describes the ancestors 
of the horse and his nearest existing relations. 
Two chapters are given to the structure of the 
horse. The illustrations add to the interest of 
the volume. 

“For the Defence.” By B. L. Farjeon. John 
W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, New 
York, Price, 50 cents, 

Mr. Farjeon continues producing, with prolific 
tapidity, stories full of variety and brilliancy in 
their characterization, and no less full of rough 
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vigorin their development, ‘For the Defence’ 
will be found quite representative of his work at 
the best. ; 


« Yester-Year, Ten Centuries of Toilette.” From 
the French of A. Robida. By Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. [Illustrated by the author. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 


This book is beautifully gotten up with colored 
illustrations, and represents fashions dating from 
a ball-dress in the time of the Restoration down. 
to sea-side fashions of 1864. The styles show 
that there is really nothing new under the sun, 
old fashions are revived, and what we look upon 
now as mew, is merely a repetition of a by-gone 
fashion. The book is full of interest and an ex- 
cellent one for reference. 


“The Feast ef Skeletons.” By Martha W. 
Prewitt-Doneghy. Charles Nevatt, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


A quaint poem full of pathos and literary 
ability. 


«Dreams of the Dead.” By Edward Stanton, 
Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents, 

This is the selection of some very peculiar 
events of a psychic experience. The author 
claims that Rudolph Cecil is not, in all respects, 
a mythical personage, but one to whom the 
author has given a fictitious cognomen. The 
book deals with the occult, and treats of other 
than material things, The author holds that 
those whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, 
are only beginning to live, and in the forms of 
these dreams he has veiled the teachings of a 
great truth. It cannot fail to interest many, 
while to others it will be an entire revelation of 
new and startling thoughts. 


“Prisons of Air.” By Monicure D, Conway. 
United States Book Company, 150 Worth 
streét, New York. For sale by John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 


This is an elaborate tale of Virginia, the author’s 
native State. Although he left because he could 
not approve of slavery, he has a romantic attach- 
ment for its history, and this story, while relating 
to events of the civil war and after, is a credita- 
ble interweaving of a modern romance with 
ancient records and traditions, 


«One Touch of Nature.” By Margaret Lee. 
John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter Building, 
New York. Price, 30 cents. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 16. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 





THE CONTRITE HEART. 
SACRED SONG. 


“ A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 


By R. S. AMBROSE. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., bv W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





THE CONTRITE HEART. 
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Figs. 18-19. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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